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LIMITS FIFTEEN 
DAY PRIVILEGE 


New York Exchange Acts on Discon- 
tinuance of Sprinkler Equipment 
—618 Disabled Here 








RISKS MUST BE _ RE-RATED 





Hundreds of Buildings Carrying Low 
Rate Now Written at 10 Per Cent. 
Advance on Unprotected Basis 





The privilege granted by the New 
York Fire Insurance (Exchange on 
January 3 for fifteen days’ interrup- 
tion of sprinkler protection by en- 
dorsement was limited at the meeting 
of the Exchange on Monday by a reso- 
lution forbidding the granting of ex- 
tensions of the privilege. The reso- 
lution also provided for the re-rating 
of all risks, where protection is not 
resumed at thes expiration of the fif- 
teen. days, orf an unprotected basis, 
which includes the 10 per cent. ad- 
vance. 


The New York Situation 


Justification of this action of the 
companies is seen in the bulletin is- 
sued by the Exchange on Tuesday 
showing the inspection of 618 risks 
where sprinkler protection has been 
temporarily out of order. The Ex- 
change reports in this bulletin that 
in the case of 141 of these risks, pro- 
tection will be suspended indefinitely 
because of breaks due to freezing, etc., 
136 are victims of the coal shortage; 
in 293 instances the water in pipes 
cr tanks was frozen at 1 o’clock on 
Saturday, in 88 cases sections of the 
System were disconnected, and there 
were only 48 in which the protection 
had been restored, discontinuance of 
which had been noted in previous bul- 
letins. 

Unprotected Class 

The attitude of the underwriters on 
the sprinklered risk situation and the 
action of the Exchange is that, through 
the general collapse of the protection 
in consideration of which these risks 
carried a low specific rate, they are 
properly placed in the unprotected 
Class and should carry a higher rate 
for the period during which the equip- 
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ment is disabled. The underwriters NEW JERSEY MICHIGAN 
elso say that on this basis companies LIFE OF IOWA KENTUCKY OKLAHOMA 
generally now have larger lines on eae hyp 
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ESTATE TAXES AND 
LIFE INSURANCE 


The Tendency to Provide for Acquiel- 
tion of Cash Funds Adequate 
and Sufficient 


VIEWS OF DAVID KAY, COUNSEL 





Representative of Mutual Benefit Makes 
Comprehensive and Valuable 
Review of Situation 





David Kay, Jr., counsel for the Mw 
tual Benefit, has written for the agents 
of the Company an unusually interest- 
ing commentary on estate taxes and 
their relation to life insurance. This 
was published in the Company's paper, 
“The Pelican.” As a great many agents 
are using the tax argument in solicit- 
ing life insurance—and it can be used 
efiectively by all agents—Mr. Kay's 
article is reproduced herewith im full: 

In the public prints attention has 
been called recently to the purchase 
of fmsurance in very large sums by 
prominent financiers, men possessing 
great wealth, whose individual for- 
tunes are so large that it was quite 
apparent that the purchase of the in- 
surance by them was not to augment 
their estates on death. The public an- 
nouncement then made was that they 
procured this insurance to provide 
funds from which the Decedents Es- 
tate Taxes could be paid, thus enabling 
them to transmit their estates to such 
persons and in such amounts as they 
might desire, without alteration of their 
purposes because of the necessary com- 
pliance with the provisions of the De- 
cedents Estate Tax. The effort made 
by them is not an evasion of the taxes, 
but a provision for the acquisition of 
cash funds adequate and sufficient to 
meet tax demands. This effort is par- 
ticularly praiseworthy as it tends to 
relieve from the burden very frequently 
thrust upon those incapacitated to pay 
the same, of those taxes which are 
assessed by the State upon property 
left by a decedent on his demise. 


Formerly Called “Collateral Inheritance 
Taxes” 

The property on which such tax is 
levied has theretofore, during the life- 
time of the decedent, paid to the State 
its share of the burden levied upon it, 
and the additional burden created by 
the imposition of “estate taxes” tends, 
in many cases, to seriously diminish 
the funds which the decedent desires 
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should go intact to those whom he 
wishes to benefit. 

The taxes to which reference is 
made and relief from the burden of 
which is sought, were formerly called 
“collateral inheritance taxes.” In 
their inception, their purpose was to 
assess a tax upon the property of a 
decedent when he left no lineal de- 
scendants, or distributed his property 
among collaterals, rather than lineal 
descendants. 

The attempt of society to thrust 
upon the State the performance of so 
many phases of social and what were 
formerly considered charitable work, 
coupled with the growing communistic 
tendency on the part of the State to 
aid and develop its citizens, has natur- 
ally given rise to the necessity of pro- 
curing from certain of its citizens 
larger funds than were formerly need 
ed to meet the requirements of the 
State. As the demands of the State 
have increased, new methods of taxa- 
tion have been devised, and now we 
find that no longer are taxes restricted 
to property passing to collaterals, but 
that the lineal descendants are obliged 
to contribute to the State in proportion 
tc the amount received by them. In 
consequence, it is the widow and chil 
dren of the decedent who most fre- 
quently pay the State for the privilege 
of inheriting property which either 
descended or was devised or bequeathed 
to them by their father or ancestor. 

There is the greatest divergency in 
the rates at which such taxes are as- 
sessed, and in the amounts of exemp- 
tion from taxation, allowed by the vari- 
ous States. Fhe only thing which we 
seo in the future as fixed, is the fact, 
that as the needs of the State increase, 
the exemption will become more limi 
ted, and the rate of taxation expand. 

In addition to the taxes imposed by 
the respective States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has found it desirable to enter 
the same field, and we may describe 
the taxation of decedents’ estates as a 
usual and common method in the pres- 
ent day. All of our States, with the 
exception of five and the District of 
Columbia, have statutory provisions 
therefor, and though, in such five 
States and the District, citizens of such 
States are not assessed locally in this 
method, ‘yet they are subject to the 
Iederal Act, and payment must be 
made by them thereunder. 

Determining Liability of Estate 

The amount of property exempt from 
decedents’ estate tax, varies from $250 
to $50,000. Relationship to the deced- 
ent, also, in some States where they 
still adhere to the “collateral” idea, 
procures exemption. The rates of 
taxation imposed vary from 1 per cent. 
to 30 per cent., by reason of the rela- 
tionship of the recipient to the de- 
cedent, and the amount of the estate 
liable to taxation. Still other States 
assess a flat rate, irrespective of re- 
lationship or amount. To determine 
the liability of an estate in any par- 
ticular instance, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the laws of the State in which 
the decedent had his domicile at the 
time of death, and where the property 
of said decedent was physically lo- 
cated, for we find that some of the 
States, not content with the fact that 
a tax had been assessed upon the 
estate of resident decedents, also as- 
sess a tax on property of non-resident 
decedents within their territory. There 
are still other States which have cor- 
porations organized under their laws, 
which States have attempted to tax 
the stockholdings of non-resident de- 
ecedents in such corporations, even 
though the shares of stock were physi- 
cally in the State of domicile of the 
decedent. 

In consequence of the multiplicity of 
taxes and the lessening of estates 


thereby, any expedient which will re- 
lieve the beneficiaries of the estate 
from the burdens of the tax and pass 
such estate in its entirety to those for 
whom it has been accumulated, should 
receive from those who will leave es- 
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tates liable to taxation, mature, grave 
and careful consideration. 

The plan adopted by many wealthy 
men has been to procure insurance on 
their lives in an amount commensur- 
ate with the liability which will be 
imposed upon their estates and their 
beneficiaries at their decease, by the 
State and Federal Governments. Fam- 
djliar with the amount of their respec- 
tive estates, and with the present rate 
of taxation, an approximation can 
easily be made as to the sum needed 
to satisfy the tax. Insurance can then 
be procured in the desired amount, 
payable to the estate of the insured, 
and on the death of the insured, his 
or her executor or administrator will 
be immediately in possession of funds 
which will procure the satisfaction of 
the estate tax, so soon as appraisal 
has been made and the amount thereof 
legally determined, thus enabling the 
estate to receive any advantage of dis- 
count allowed for the prompt and in- 
stant payment of the tax. 

The obvious advantage of the posses- 
sion by an executor or administrator, 
ol adequate cash for such purpose, is 
so very apparent that the mere state- 
ment of the proposition carries con- 
viction. 

Bank Funds 

It is not advisable in any well man- 
aged personal affairs, to carry conf- 
stantly a sufficient sum in bank, over 
and above liabilities, direct and con- 
tingent, to enable in the event of a 
sudden demise, an executor or admin- 
istrator to have on hand the necessary 
funds to satisfy tax obligations. 

Whether the estate be large or small, 
there is no likelihood that it will con- 
tinuously have in bank sufficient funds 
to meet the tax demands. If the estate 
be small, its size necessarily demands 
the continued investment of all its 
funds to obtain adequate income and 
returns. If the estate be large, its in- 
vestments are necessarily numerous 
and widely divergent, and will require 
ample funds to preserve their stability 
and character. 

The continuous retention in bank, of 
a sum necessary to meet the decedents’ 
estate tax, uncertain in point of time, 
is repugnant to the business instincts 
of every conservative, well-balanced, 
thoughtful business man. 

Without such funds available to the 
executor or administrator, to satisfy 
the taxes, and the imposition of which 
is as certain as death itself, and the 
consequent need thereof equally cer- 
tain,. to procure the needed funds, 
either the executor or administrator, 
er the recipient of the estate, must sell 
either the securities or real estate (if 
without the necessary sum of cash), 
regardless of the state of the market 
and the price which can be obtained 
therefor, perhaps making a sacrifice 
aud loss, to procure funds for taxes. 
If the estate consists largely of realty, 
either improved or unimproved, its 
necessary sale to meet the tax de 
mands will result in a great sacrifice 





of what, if retained, would become 
highly valuable. It is almost a _ pro- 
verb, that a forced sale is a bad sale. 

If Bonds Constitute Most of Estate’ 

Ifthe estate consists largely of bonds 
purchased to be retained until matut- 
ity, their sale in a falling market or in 
time of panic, would be a disaster, a 
calamity caused by the failure of the 
decedent to properly provide his es 
tate with sufficient cash funds to ob- 
viate the necessity of such sacrifice. 
Many estates will consist of stocks or 
bonds in corporations of which the de- 
cedent was an influential officer, and 
the death of such officer and the con 
sequent loss of his services to the cor- 
poration, may so materially depress 
the value of such stock in public esti- 
mation, that its forced sale at such 
time, to provide funds to meet taxes, 
would be a sad misfortune. Such se- 
curities might be intrinsically equal in 
value to what they were formerly, be- 
fere the decedent died, and the change 
in officials might, after a time, happily 
restore them in public estimation, to 
their former value. The failure of the 
decedent to procure adequate protec- 
tion against such a contingency cannot 
be described aS a sane or common- 
sense action. 

The same principle seems applicable 
to partnership interests, and the same 
consequences might follow. 

It appears, then, very clear that the 
widow or heir will lose from the legacy 
received so much thereof as represents 
the tax, and may, also, lose a further 
part thereof in procuring the amount 
of the tax. Not a pleasing or pleasant 
frospect for the heir, nor a joyful con- 
templation for a well-disposed parent. 

Methods of Paying Taxes 

There are two methods prescribed by 
the various statutes for payment of 
these taxes. The Federal Act levies the 
tax on the net estate, and the same is 
payable by the estate, irrespective of 
the relationship of the persons entitled 
thereto; those levied by the States 
generally depend on the relationship of 
the recipient, and are a lien on the 
gift devised or bequeathed, though pri- 
marily, the executor is liable for the 
amount of the tax, and, therefore, must 
provide for its payment before he 
makes his transfer in accordance with 
the will. 

‘Such insurance, if procured and made 
payable to the estate of the insured, 
will be taxable as a part of his estate, 
and will necessitate a direction in bigs 
will, to the executor, requiring him to 
pay all taxes due, both from the estate 
and such aS may be due on the gifts 
made to devisees or legatees, from the 
proceeds of the policy, so that such 
devisee or legatee may receive such 
gifts.without diminution by reason of 
the tax. 

If the policy be made payable to in- 
dividuals who take under the will, such 
individuals should, on receipt of the 
insurance funds, pay the same to the 
executor for the tax payment; but if 
the heir be improvident, he may refuse 





so to do, and in consequence, his gift 
under the will would, by his action, 
be subject to the lien of the tax. Such 
action, however, would not be to the 
detriment of his co-legatees or co-de- 
visees, but would be wholly a personal 
loss, disturbing, however, the possible 
plans of the insured. In the possible 
failure of the insured to preserve har- 
mony between the beneficiaries under 
his will and policy, and the possible 
failure of the beneficiaries under the 
policy to comply with the purposes of 
the insured, lies the possible danger 
of naming the individual beneficiaries 
under the policy, and this is my reason 
for suggesting that policies be payable 
to the estate of the insured, with direc. 
tions in the will, that all taxes be paid 
with the proceeds thereof. Otherwise, 
confusion and failure to accomplish the 
purposes desired will ensue, unless the 
insured is particularly careful to gee 
that the terms of his will and of his 
policy go “hand-in-hand,” and even then 
the danger is not entirely eliminated, 
as I have endeavored to show. 


In a letter to his 
agents Darby A. Day, 
manager of Mutual 
Life, Chicago,. gives 
a good pointer about 
the telephone. He says: 

“If when you answer the telephone 
someone is called for whom you do not 
know, please refer the call to some- 
body else; at least, do not tell the 
party at the other end that there is no 
such agent connected with this office. 
One of our good men lost a $15,090 case 
in this way the other day when the 
Lerson who answered the _ telephone 
here advised the man at the other end 
of the line that we had no such per- 
son with us. Even though those things 
are done without any intention to in- 
jure anybody the effect sometime is 
disastrous.” 


A Tip 
About 
the Telephone 


* * * 
Down in the _ south- 
Endowing a ern part of South 


Dakota, and ten miles 
from the end of the 
railroad, is the in- 
land town of Academy. As its name 
suggests, this little city is the site of 
an educational institution—Ward Acad- 
emy—supported by the Congregational 
denomination and intended chiefly as a 
preparatory school for Yankton Col- 
lege. 

At the head of this splendid little 
institution is Mr. Lewis E. Camfield, a 
man of fine ability and striking per- 
senality, and known throughout the 
State for his fine management. Espe- 
cially is he held in high regard by the 
surrounding rural community, who are 
proud of their school and loyal in their 
support of it, says “Points,” printed by 
the Mutual Life. 

His leadership igs recognized as 80 
essential to the school’s welfare, and 
his plans for future endowment have 
met with so much favor, that Mr. 
George W. Fitch, of Yankton, a mem- 
ber of the Sioux Falls Agency of the 
Mutual Life, has recently established a 
$15,000 ten-year endowment policy up- 
on Mr. Camfield’s life, for the benefit 
of the school, at an annual premium of 
$1,800. A unique feature of the tran- 
section is that 180 friends of the school 
in that locality have agreed to pay $10 
each a year for the next ten years with 
which to meet the premium payments. 

Agent Fitch’s remuneration is well 
carned, as he has spent a great amount 
of his time is engineering the project, 
but he has also earned a keen sense 
of satisfaction in having rendered this 
service to the academy. The way in 
which he has handled the proposition 
throughout is decidedly in the way of 
a novelty, and should suggest to agents 
in other parts of the country many 
similar opportunities. 

. * = 
NEW BOND AND TRUST MEN 

The men behind the Universal Fire 
Insurance Company, Chicago, which 
discontinued its organization, are now 
bchind the Universal Bond & Trust 
Co., Chicago. 


School Through 
Insurance 
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Mutual Paid for 
Over $200,000,000 


MORE THAN _ $27,000,00) GAIN 
Figures of Missouri State Life, Kansas 
City Life and Other 
Companies 


The Mutual Life’s 1917 writings, in- 
cluding dividend additions, will run 
over $200,000,000. The gain over 1916 
is in excess of $27,000,000. 

The Kansas City Life had an un- 
precedented year. Figures follow: 


Actual issued and paid 

for business during 

ES ee ee $ 50,104,924.00 
yotal assets in round 


numbers 9,000,000.00 
Total insurance in force 
at end of year ...... 122,070,058.00 
Total income for 1917 4,566,551.51 
* + * 


The Southland Life 
The 1917 new business of the South- 
land Life is $8,188,961, an increase of 
$1,219,362. Issurance in force is $30,- 
129,790, an increase of $4,134,720. In- 
come was $1,035,609, an increase of 


$68,945; net admitted assets are $3,- 
003,932, an increase of $504,857. 


* * a 


Secretary Mason, of the Southeast- 
ern Life, writing this paper, said last 
week: 

“I wish to advise that the paid-for 
business for the year of 1917 was $2,- 
171,841. Insurance in force December 
ol, 1917, $10,781,902. In view of the 
ususual conditions and restrictions ren- 
dered necessary by the war, we feel 
that the Company has had a very suc- 
cessful year. We have nothing espe- 
tially new to announce as a program 
for 1918, excep: that the Company is 
making arrangements to enlarge its 
field and will probably in the near fu- 
ture enter the State of North Caro- 
lina.” 

” ” oe 

The State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
paid for $29,010,501 (not including ad- 
jitions) in 1917, an increase of $3,- 
685,956 over the paid-for of 1916. 

a a * 
Wrote $1,000,000 Last Year 

Writings of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity last year reached over $1,- 
000,000, which is what the Company 
set out for when 1917 opened. 

* * as 
Northwestern National Life In. Gains 

Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis reports that 1917 was the 
hest year in the history of the Com- 
rany. Applications written totaled $18,- 
$70,000.00, an increase of 56 per cent. 
over the previous year, and an aver- 
age of $1,572,500.00 monthly. Insur- 
ence in force December 31st, 1917, 
totaled more than $54,000,000.00. The 
Company now ranks fourth in the 
émount of insurance in force of all 


mutual legal reserve companies west of 
Thiladelphia, in the United States. 
From the nineteen ‘States in which the 
Company is operating, it received dur- 
ing 1917, applications averaging ap- 
yroximately $1,000,000 for each State. 
The four leading States rank as fol- 
lews: Minnesota first, North Dakota 
second, South Dakota third, Montana 
fourth. The White & Odell agency, 
Minnesota, State Agents of Northwes- 
tern National Life of Minneapolis, 
wrote more than $5,500,000 of business 
during the past year, and won the sil- 
ver loving sup offered by the Company 
for leading in Group One, during the 
last quarter of 1917. 
+ a ” 


Missouri State Life 


The figures of the Missouri State Life 
fcllow: 

In force beginning of year 1916, $106,- 
80,393; 1917, \$129,199,279, increase, 
$22,318,886; new business, 1916, 39,550,- 
326; 1917, $45,398,668, increase, 5,848,- 
242: revivals, 1916, $1,486,234; 1917, 
$1,378,964, increase, $107,270; total ad- 
dition, 1916, $41,418,443; 1917, $47,152,- 


99Of. 


745, increase, $5,734,302; total, 1916, 
$148,298,836; 1917, $176,352,024, . in- 


crease, $28,053,188; terminations, 1916, 
$19,099,557; 1917, $19,403,482, increase, 


$203,925; in force end of year, 1916, 
$129,199,279; 1917, $156,948,542, in- 
crease, $27,749,263. 

* ” * 


Great Southern Life 

The Great Southern, of Houston re 
ports the following figures: New paid- 
tor business, 1917, $12,832,327; admitted 
assets, $3,459,055.92. 

om * ” 

The figures of the Standard Life, of 
Des Moines, follow: New business, 
1917, $2,132,500; assets, December 31, 
1917, $372,602. 

* * + 

The Western Union, of Spokane, paid 
for new business for the year 1917 of 
$11,105,898. Its admitted assets on De- 
cember 31, 1917, were $2,941,267.68. 

* a o 

The Midland Mutual’s new paid- 
for business of 1917, excluding re- 
versionary additions, was $4,756,614, 
and the gross assets of the Company on 
December 81, 1917 amounted to ap- 
proximately $2,750,000. 

~ * * 

The new paid-for business of the 
Southern Life & Trust was $6,648,886 
last year. 


THE NEW YORK LIFé’S STATEMENT 


Gross Assets $937,389,327—In Force $2,- 
673,334,336—Accomplishments 
to Date 

Summary of 73d annual report of the 
New York Life Insurance Company: 
New insurance paid for in 1917..... $315,994,500 
Exclusive of over $16,000,000 in- 

crease in revivals, increase in old 

policies and additions by dividends. 
Total paid-for insurance in force 

January 1, 1918........scecescevscee 2,673,334,336 
*Total admitted assets........+«+.e++ 934,929,382 


Captain S. H. Wolfe 


Back from France 


MADE DEPENDENCY INQUIRY 
Organized European War Risk Bureau 
Office, Paris—Was Abroad 
Four Months 
Captain S. Herbert Wolfe, the dis- 
tinguished actuary, who is now with 
the War Department, and who went to 
Europe four months ago, returned to 
New York on Wednesday of this week. 
Captain Wolfe, who some time ago 
made an investigation of the Canadian 
experience in war mortality, depend- 
ency, etc., which was published by the 
Government giving the first authentic 
information on the subject from Can- 
ada, was sent to France and England 
by the War and Treasury Departments 
to investigate what those countries 
have done for the care of dependents. 
His report will give the first exhaustive 

information on the subject. 
Major Straight in Charge 

While in France the Government 
cabled Captain Wolfe to organize an 
Kuropean office of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, which he did in Paris. 
Ii is now under the direction of Major 
Willard Straight, formerly of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 





Legal liabilities agbeb ewes wees 760,742,336 
Reserves for dividends and con 


tingencies 174,187,046 


1916 1917 
Total first year’s pre 
miums,excluding 
annuities $10,241,497 $12,916,826 


otal renewal pre 
miums, less amount 
paid to other compa 
nies, for re-insurance 


on policies of this 

Company seaweeeebes 82,843,015 87 362,296 
Interest and rents.... 38,108,768 39,957,422 
Annuities, profit on 

sale of securities and 

income from all other 

sources (exclusive of 

increase oO book 

value of ledger as 

BETS)  ncccccccscecss ‘ 7,356,116 5,881,618 

Total income ........ $138,559,396 $146,118,162 
Paid 

For death losses..... $29,332.346 $30,599,371 

For matured endow 11 384,425 13,566,409 

For surrender values 19.551,361 18,527,170 

For dividends ....... 19,695,355 22,807 .762 

For annuities ........ 1,414,154 1,387,241 


Total payments to 
policyholders (exclu 
sive 0 disability 
claims) 
Loaned to policyhold 
ers during the year $25.054.426 $23,722,213 
Insurance in force....$2,511,607,274 $2,673,334,336 
Total number of pol- 
icies in force........ 1.228,601 1,301,969 
What the New York Life Insurance Company 
Has Accomplished in the 73 Years 
Since its Organization 

Total amount paid to policyhold 
ers and held for their benefit 
During this same period the Com 
pany has received in premiums 
from its policyholders....... 
Excess paid to and now held for 
policyholders over the total 
imount received from them . $204,095.785.00 
Gross assets (book value) 937 389,327.00 


$81,377,641 $86,887,953 


$2,178,034,944.00 


1,973,939,159.00 


*Bonds subject to amortization at book value. 


Massachusetts May 
Insure Its Soldiers 


BILL NOW IN LEGISLATURE 





Commission of Three to Consider Ex- 
pediency of Measure—Introduced 
by ‘Roxbury Man 





Boston, January 15.—Massachusetts, 
laving spent some $15,000 the past 
summer on an investigation of the 
call for State health insurance, will 
now delve into the opportunities for 
State insurance of her Massachusetts 
scons in the present war, if a bill in- 
troduced in the present legislature by 
Representative Frank J. Burke, of Rox- 
bury, gets by the House and Senate. 

The ‘bill calls for the appointment 
ci a commission of three, with an ex- 
pense appropriation of $2,500 to con- 
sider the expediency of insurance by 
the Commonwealth of all soldiers and 
failors in the present war. It reads in 
full as follows: 

“Resolved, that the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the council, 
7s hereby authorized and requested to 
appoint a commission of three persons, 
one of whom he shall designate as 
chairman, to consider the expediency 
of insurance by the Commonwealth of 


> all officers, soldiers and sailors in the 


military service of the United States 
who at the time of their enlistment or 
drafting were residents of the Common- 
vealth, such insurance to be against 
illness, injury or death. The members 
cu? the commission shall serve without 
compensation, but may incur such ex- 
penses, clerical and otherwise, as may 
be approved by the Governor and coun- 
cil. The commission shall report the 
result of its investigation with its rec- 
ommendation to the General Court by 
March 15.” 


THE SMOOT BILL 


Would Only Increase the Tax—Com- 
panies Awaiting Blanks From 
Government 
Interest in the Smoot tax bill is not 
general in insurance offices, as most 
of the executives believe it will not go 
through Congress. The general coun- 
sel of one of the leading companies, 
after studying the bill, informed The 
Eastern Underwriter that the Smoot 
bill, while providing for a simpler 
method of making out of tax returns, 
is merely an increase in the amount of 
the tax from 6 to 8 per cent., and would 
mean an additional burden of several 
hundred thousand dollars for each of 

the leading companies. 

In the meantime, companies are 
awaiting for the Government to send 
them blanks on which excess profits 
tax returns must be made _ before 
March 1. 
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Prudential Group Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termination ref unds, incontestability 
clause, special certificates for employees, privilege of naming bene- 
ficiary, good commissions, and the Company’s great experience In deal- 
ing with millions of workers in forty years. 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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All To Co-operate 
In Government Drive 


WAR RISK INSURANCE CAMPAIGN 


John L. Way, of Travelers, Chairman 
of Insurance Men’s Committee— 
Record of Camps 


The Treasury Department issued the 
following statement on Monday of this 
week: 

Desiring to have every 
army and navy insured by the Govern- 
ment in the War Risk Insurance Bu 
reau, Secretary of the Me- 
Adoo announced to-day that a concerted 
effort of many would be in 
avgurated immediately to bring about 

Army navy of 
personnel, 


man in the 


Treasury 


agencies 


the desired goal. and 


ficers, enlisted insurance 
men and insurance companies, 
of national defense, the Y. M. ©. A.,, 
women’s organizations and other Fed 
eral, State and local agencies will be 
continued until February 12, which is 
the last day on which most of the per 
sons now in service can apply for 
insurance from the Government. 

Up to the close of business Saturday 
January 12, applications for $%,635, 
213,000 of insurance had been received 
by the military and naval divisions of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 


councils 


This represents 427,811 policies. The 
average amount of insurance applied 


for is $8,493. 
The Co-operative Campaign 

Under the supervision of Secretary 
McAdoo a soldiers’ and sailors’ cam- 
paign council, co-operating with the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the 
War and Navy departments, will direct 
the movement. This council has dele- 
gated ‘an executive committee of repre 
sentative insurance men to take active 


The members of this commit- 
Insurance Company; 
chairman, T. W. Vardell, president of 
the Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex.; Henry L. Rosenfeld, 
fourth vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance’ Society; Lawrence 
Priddy, president National Life Under- 
writers Association, New York; Daniel 
P. Markey, supreme commander of the 
Maccabees, Detroit, Mich., and Louis 
N. Denniston, agency instructor of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, secre 
tary. 

Orders have gone from Adjutant Gen- 
eral McCain to each divisional com- 
manding general making him directly 
responsible for the insurance record of 
his camp. 


charge. 
of the Travelers 


Captain Tupper’s Fine Record 

The spirited rivalry aroused among 
the National Guard and National Army 
camps, and among units within the 
camps, will thus be further stimulated. 
According to the reports received by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance to 
date, Camp Wadsworth at Spartanburg, 
S. C., has registered the highest insur 
ance totals. Captain Tristam Tupper, 
divisional insurance officer there, re- 
ports that up to January 5 insurance 
of approximately $175,000,000 had been 
written. 

Camp Dix, N. J., had written $125, 
000,000 of insurance up to January 1, 
according to the reports from Captain 
Kdward D. Freman, divisional insur- 
ance officer. 

Camp Custer, Mich., had written 
$133,660,500 of insurance up to Decem- 
ber 29, according to a report by Lieu- 
tenant H. H. Pound, divisional insur- 
ance officer. 

Other high totals reached up to Janu- 
tee are: John L. Way, vice-president 
ary 5 are those of Camp Sheridan, Ala., 


with about $125,000,000 of insurance; 
Camp Grant, UL, with $120,338,500; 
Camp Bowie, Tex., with $100,550,000; 
Camp Logan, Tex., with $107,564,900, 


and Camp Meade, Md., with $126,714,- 


this week each camp 
will make an official weekly report of 
insurance progress and “a standing of 
the camps” will be published by the 
campaign council to show the leaders 
in the drive. 


000. seginning 


SUSPEND CONVENTIONS 


Mutual Life Will Not Hold Field Club 
Annual Meeting in 1918— 
Ambulance Given 


The Mutual Life has suspended for 
one year the annual meeting of its field 
Instead, the clubs have equipped 
an ambulance which will be 
France with a crew. 

It is that the 
may not annual 
meeting. Last 
in January. 


clubs. 
sent to 


Prudential 
superintend- 
meeting 


reported 
hold its 

ents’ year’s 

was held 


BAYARD TAYLOR PROMOTED 

Bayard Taylor, of Utica, N. Y., for- 
merly local agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, who enlisted in the Ma- 
rine Corps, is at the marine barracks, 
Paris Island, 8S. C. He has been made 
a squad leader. 


CALL OFF MEETING 
The mid-year meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, hass been 
called off. It was to have been held 
in Baltimore on February 22. 


Warren M. Horner, general agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust, Minneapo- 
lis, will devote fifty per cent. of his 
time during 1918 to the War Savings 
Certificate campaign. ‘He has already 
put into operation some novel selling 
and advertising ideas for this great 
campaign. 


MANY NEW GROUPS 
Prudential Announces Names of Em. 
ployers Who Have Recently 
Purchased Protection 





Sales of group lite insurance by the 
Prudential in December were numer. 
ous, and covered a varied line of oe. 
cupations. In all cases the entire cost 
of the protection was assumed by the 
employers, and in most instances the 
announcements by employers went to 
their employes in the form of Christ. 
mas or New Year’s greetings, it having 
been the intention of the officers of the 
several companies to furnish a pleasant 
surprise at a time of year when em. 
ployes might look forward to bonuses, 
increases or other gifts. 

The names of the new Prudential 
group insurance patrons follow: 


Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
manufacturers of fountain pens. Individua! 
insurance graded in accordance with length 
of service. 


Russell Grader Company, Minneapolis, build 


ers of road machines. Individual insurance 
graded in accordance with length of service. 
D. & W. Fuse Comp.iny, Providence, manu- 
facturers of electric fuses. Individual insur 
ance graded in accordance with length of 
service. 

A. T. Baker & Co., Philadelphia, plush 
manufacturers. Individual insurance graded 


in accordance with length of service. 

Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. Em 
ployes insured for the amount of 
salary. 


his or her 


Hays Run Fire Brick Company, Orviston, 
Pa., manufacturers of fire brick. Individual 
insurance graded in accordance with length of 
service, 


Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, N. J., wire 


manufacturers. $500 for each employe after 
six months’ service. 
Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, N, J 


Individual insurance graded in accordance wit! 
length of service and salaries. 

tockoff Company, Richmond, Indiana, manu 
facturers of machines for tool-making. Basis: 
Uniform amounts for all employes. 

Centre Brick and Clay Company, Orviston, 
Pa. Individual insurance graded in accordance 
with length of service. 








CLARENCE L. AYRES, 


real estate) 


Cash in Banks 
Interest due and accrued 


charged in liabilities) 
Collateral loan 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Agents’ Balances 


Non-admitted assets 


Net admitted assets 


Reserve (Michigan Standard), 


Less reinsurance reserve 


Premiums paid in advance 


Reserve for reinsurance premiums 


All other Liabilities 
Capital Stock 





Premium Loans, net (fully secured by reserves on policies) 
Policy Loans on this Company’s policies as collateral...... 
Real Estate (includes Home Office Properties at actual cost) 


Furniture and Fixtures (All charyed off) 


including disability reserve .. 
Deferred annuities not yet due ... 
Death Claims unpaid (proofs not received) 


Reserve for unpaid Agency expenses ............-ee0e000- 


Other special reserves set aside .. 


os SSS ie RE Se oe 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


President 


(Time Tried and Claim Tested) 


DECEMBER 31, 1917 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Securities (All on improved income bearing 


$1,005,948.39 
18,640.15 
157,377.60 
232,113.68 
12,763.63 
28,437.70 


Net amount of deferred and uncollected premiums (reserve 


19,271.29 
2,000.00 
1,015.00 


LIABILITIES 


re ee $1,300,142.47 
23,216.63 


$1,276,925.84 
22,957.41 
2,000.00 
2,240.32 
1,428.11 
1,119.57 
sidih Lekuosiashonteeaie es 22,776.78 
igual acai wepaaidanaatemies 2,520.11 
dak ashi in sheen $100,000.00 
45,599.30 


145,599.30 


$1,477,567.44 





GROWTH OF THE COMPANY | 


Year Ending Income Assets Reserve Assurance 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 1907 81,554.41 144,097.74 17,146.15 2,111,000.00 | 
Dee. 31, 1909 142,852.98 256,481.26 115,236.25 3,906,648.00 
Dec. 31, 1911 216,065.89 420,443.12 271,811.34 7,056,630.84 
Dee. 31, 1913 311,028.20 676,046.68 531,439.87 10,077,462.00 
Dee. 31, 1915 379,082.24 1,021,784.34 861,144.86 12,185,019.45 | 
Dec. 31, 1916 433,713.35 1,236,775.39 1,059,210.31 13,707,101.78 | 
Dec. 31, 1917 502,587.41 1,477,567.44 1,276,925.84 15,310,527.00 


GAINS DURING THE YEAR 1917 


Gain in admitted assets 


Gain in paid-for assurance in force 


*aid-for assurance written and revived during 1917 (net).. 
Assurance terminated during the year from all causes, in- 
cluding death, maturity, expiry, surrender, lapse and 


Gain in reserve protection of policyholders.................. 
Gain in net surplus protection of policyholders.............. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 


%aid-for 


21.299, i 
20.55% 
40.639 
11.699 
$3,103,022.00 














OC ee eee Pa OAR iat ai 1,499,597.00 
Net gain in paid-for assurance in force....._........ee0- 1,603,425.00 
Paid-for assurance in force December 31, 1916............ 13,707,102.00 
Total paid-for assurance now in force (net)............- $15,310,527.00 
Of the assurance in force at the beginning of the year, the 

termination from all causes was only.................+: 10.94% 
The termination from lapses was only.............-+.eeeee: . 1.538% 
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How to Sell 


Farmers Insurance 


WINTEMUTE EXPLAINS METHODS 
Endowment Gives Farmers’ Sons a 
Start—Forms of Presentation 
Given 
Published by the Canadian Life Underwriters’ 
News 
Pp. A. Wintemute, of the Manufac- 
turers Life, Canada, recently addressed 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada, on “Need of Life Insurance 
for the Farmer and How to Sell Him.” 
Points he made, as printed in the offi- 
cial organ of the Canadian Association, 

follow: 

Certainly if we are to successfully 
sell any class of individuals, farmer, 
storekeeper or artisan, we must first be 
impressed with their need. 

Possibly the farmer has more need 
for life insurance than any other in- 
dividual. I am speaking now of farm- 
ers in a general class, including every 
man who tills the soil for gain, be it 
fifty acres in Ontario, or a section or 
ten sections, in Western Canada. 
Farmers Have Great Need of Insurance 

The average farmer to-day, particu- 
larly the grain grower, has more at 
stake in each year’s crop than the aver- 
age business man; is a greater gambler 
and hence in event of his premature 
death, if his estate is going to be in 
the shape he had hoped to leave it, he 
should have life insurance. 

Records of probates prove that re- 
ductions to farmers’ estates are larger 
than to the estates of other lines of 
business, more particularly those of a 
non-speculative nature, mostly caused 
from the want of ready money at the 
time of the owners’ decease. 

Progressive farmers are invariably 
adding to their holdings, either in land, 
or cattle, or buildings, and are not al- 
ways in a position to pay cash, and 
hence resort to loans, secured by mort 
gages in most cases, and it is surely 
the province of a wise man to have at 
least enough life insurance to cover 
these obligations, and leave the estate 
intact. : 

A Factor in Credit 

In arranging a line of credit with 
their bankers, farmers are learning that 
such can be considerably strengthened 
if they have life insurance, and, while 
the banks do not always ask for even 
a temporary assignment of the insur- 
ance, they coasider the man with in- 
surance, even if the same is made 
payable to a stated beneficiary, a bet- 
ter man to do business with than the 
man without, as, in the event of the 
decease of the borrower, instead of 
their having to ask that some part of 
the estate, regardless of opportunity, 
be sold to satisfy their claim, there are 
funds to take care of the same. 


Endowment Insurance Gives Farmers’ 
Sons a Start 

The farmer who has become more or 
less “well-to-do,” and has, say, several 
sons, is realizing more than ever that 
an endowment policy placed on him- 
self, to mature at an age when his 
boys are wanting to start on their own 
account, provides funds to buy that 
fifty acres, or the quarter section near- 
by, and thus keeps the family circle 
inviolate. And could we men be en- 
geged in any finer work than selling 
endowments to that end. Is there any- 
thing finer in the world, or, could you 
have any better experience than to 
get into a district where John Jones 
and his six sons live, all in one town- 
ship? I have in mind my mother’s 
brothers—my uncles—four of them liv- 
ing in a radius of two miles. 

A Paying Proposition 

A great many farmers, too, are see- 
ing the need and advisability of placing 
msurance on their boys as they at- 
tain the age of, say, fifteen or sixteen— 
Mostly twenty pay life bought in such 


cases. The father invariably pays one 
or two premiums, and then puts the 
obligation of continuing the insurance 
up to the boy. This encourages thrift 
on the part of the boy. These boys, 
too, as they become of age, and get 
running farms, or doing business on 
their own account, make a fertile field 
for increased insurance. To recall one 
of my Own personal experiences in this 
respect, six years ago I encouraged the 
father of seven sons to place $1,000 
twenty pay life each on two of them. 
Since then, four others have attained 
the age of fifteen, and have been writ- 
ten, and there is still one to secure 
when he attains that age. In the mean- 
time, the first two are now farming on 
their own account, and one chap has 
raised his policy to $5,000, and the 
other increased his by $5,000. If they 
live long enough, and continue to pros- 
per, I expect that they will each in 
dividually have at least $10,000 with 
our company. 
An Appeal for the Farmers’ Daughters 

Most of us are aware of the fact that, 
even yet, some farmers’ daughters are 
working alongside of their brothers, 
early and late, doing their part to help 
pay for the old homestead, or buy more 
land, only to find that when the day 
comes for them to leave home and 
parents, to join in marital felicity with 
a neighbor’s son perhaps, she receives 
the munificent gift of old “Bess,” the 
old cow that always was hard to milk, 
and, when father eventually succumbs 
io the call of Time, she has been for- 
gotten completely in the will, or, at 
the most receiving $100—the boys of 
the family dividing the land and stock 
amongst them. Thanks to the _ per- 
sistency of the life insurance salesman, 
we now find a great many farmers 
placing insurance on their lives for 
their daughters. What better dower 
could be provided? And in encourag 
ing him to buy an endowment you are 
safeguarding the daughters’ interests 
to the very best advantage. Farmers, 
too, who are in the “better-off” class, 
and, possibly have some life insurance, 
are now purchasing to some extent 
monthly income policies for their 
daughters. This is a field for cultiva 
tion. 

How to Sell the Farmer 

In trying to establish the need of life 
insurance for the farmer, I feel that I 
have already shown, to some degree at 
least, how it might be sold to him. The 
“Need” and “How to Do It” are cer- 
tainly co-related. However, if I may 
be permitted, I will take a few more 
minutes of your time to particularize 
on the “How” of it, as I have person- 
ally met the farmer and convinced him 
of the “Need.” 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








I submit, gentlemen, there is practi- 
cally no limit as to “Ways” and 
“Means.” You read often of the man 
who, when he goes to canvass a farm 
er, puts on his overalls and goes out 
prepared to talk anything but life in 
surance for an hour or even a half day, 
and possibly, goes so far as to assist 
with some work that may be under way. 
I have, personally, in the past, and 
more particularly in the early part of 
my insurance career, and where there 
were two of us working together, pre: 
sented my proposition, while my part- 
ner took the fork, or drove the seeder; 
or I have done the labor, and let him 
sell the goods. In fact, one of my best 
cases was written after helping a man 
pick twenty bags of potatoes, which 
had already been ploughed out, and 
were lying above ground. It was late 
in the fall, the air was full of frost, 
and ‘it was absolutely necessary, if 
these potatoes were to be saved, that 
they should be under cover that night. 
By assisting him to do this, I secured 
an invitation to supper, and, by the 
way, after supper is always a good 
time to approach a prospect, and had 
no difficulty in closing the case. 


Approaching the Farmer as a _ Busi- 
ness Man 


I have worked this way with varying 
success, but with my longer and larger 
experience in selling, to-day I approach 
a farmer, in nine cases out of ten, just 
as I would a business man in his of- 
fice. When I get to him, whether in 
his house, his barn, or his field, I ap 
proach him with hand extended, smile 
as broad as possible and say, “Mr. 
Jones, my name is Wintemute. I rep 
resent the Manufacturers Life Insur- 
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ance Company.” In most cases, I intro- 
duce myself, as I find very few men 
have the ability to introduce you, and 
give you the proper “send-off.” 

After the formal introduction, circum- 
Stances play a great part as to what 
my words are to follow. If I happen 
to be with a local man, who is well and 
favorably known, and, providing the 
lccal man has approached the prospect 
before, | make some remark as, “Mr. 
Smith intimated to me that you and he 
had been discussing life insurance, and 
he had only been waiting for me to 
come around, so that we might advise 
together as to which plan would suit 
your needs the best.” I invariably try 
to impress my prospect with the fact 
that my experience and knowledge of 
life insurance is at his disposal, and 
it is my privilege to advise him. Keep 
away from the word “Sell.” Few men 
like to be sold. They much prefer to 
“Buy.” Before reaching his place, we 
have, of course, discussed )is financial 
position and particular need for what I 
have to sell; decide on a plan to suit 
that need and then enlarge on its 
many advantages. In every case, I find 
it advisable to talk one plan only to 
each prospect, and while it is good 
business always to suit the plan to the 
need of the particular individual, still, 
I find, unless there is a great variance 
in their ages, it is wise to sell pretty 
much the one plan in a particular dis 
trict. This avoids comparisons, and 
possibly misunderstandings. 


Visualizing it to the Prospect 

After such an introduction as I speak 
of, | have had men gay, after a few 
minutes’ explanation, “Well, I will buy 
so much of that.” But, generally, ! 
find, especially if in the open it is hard 
tu get them to concentrate. In that 
case I use “a pad and pencil, bringing 
figures into play, the premium required 
written very small and the amount of 
the policy written in large figures, gen 
erally using some saying, such as, “Mr. 
Jones, for this small addition to ‘your 
liability you can have a large addition 
to your assets.” Sometimes, I show 
bim what the price of one or more 
hogs—if he is a hog man—will do in 
the way of paying the premium, or, 
one colt—-if a horse man; or, one steer 

if a cattle man. If a grain farmer, 
what one load of grain each fall will 
purchase. I find it pays, if possible, 
to meet the farmer in his own environ- 
nent. That is, if his hobby is hogs, see 
his hogs, know something about hogs, 
be “wised up” to the price of hogs for 
the day, discuss the possibilities of an 
increase in price, and if possible, meet 
him when the price is on the up-grade. 
This applies also, of course, to the cat- 
tle man, or grain man. 
Putting the Proposition in Terms of 

Property 

As farmers, more particularly in the 
West, are increasing their holdings in 
lands, one of my stock arguments, and 
one from which a reasonable man can 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Averages One App a 
Week for F our Years 


HOW GEORGE M. RYAN DOES IT 
Obtains One Application for Every 
Four Persons Interviewed 
Lunch Hour Utilized 


George M. Ryan, of the Graham C. 
Wells Agency of the Provident Life & 
Trust, has scored the unique feat of 
writing at least one application a week 
for four years. Here is his story of 
how he does it: 

To begin with, the selling of life 
insurance is hard work. It can be 
r.ade much easier by following a plan. 

My plan has largely been one of con- 
secutive work. I am very safe in say- 
ing that I sell one application out of 
every four people interviewed. There 
is a lot of work done behind the 
seenes, however, such ag arranging for 
a proper attitude on the part of the 
prospect and surrounding him with 
conditions which are conducive to his 
buying. 

Working During Lunch Hour 

Let me illustrate a plan which I 
have used with telling effect many, 
many times and which nearly always 
results in immediate business: 

I call up a man and ask him to take 
lunch with me, which a man usually 
will consent to do. Once in a while 
a man will say over the ’phone, “Do 
you want to talk life insurance?” In 
which case I invariably answer, ‘“Ab- 
solutely not.” This disarms him and 
we have luncheon together. 

Frequently such a man is curious. to 
know what I want with him and asks 
what my intentions were, to which I 
reply that when he asked me I haw 
intended to show him something con- 
cerning insurance, but my promise to 
him not to talk life insurance has geal- 
ed my lips and that I will not say a 
word about life insurance at this lun- 
cheon—unless he relieves me of the 
promise made, in which case I woula 
like to show him a plan of making 
his own old age confortable at a time 
when more than 90 men out of every 
100 are absolutely dependent. 

Now, you will usually find that any 
man will respect you for keeping your 
promise and 99 such men of every 100 
will relieve me of the promise and say 
go ahead, but I won't promise to buy. 


Figuring on the Menu Card 

In a great many cases I have taken 
the back of the menu card and drawn 
a picture of the policy which I wish 
tu sell him, as I know this is a. better 
way to center his attention on my pre- 
sentation than to simply sit back and 
talk. Nearly all of these cases result 


in his coming over to the. office right- 


after the luncheon and being examined, 
although quite often we have taken so 


much time that day that the following 
day is set for the deal to go through. 

When I received your letter I could 
rot give detailed figures. Since re- 
ceiving it, 1 have taken off very care- 
fully a tabulated statement which 
shows upon what day of the six work- 
ing days of each week the first Case 
for the week was written. 

You must realize that a consecutive 
vcekly producer does not stop for the 
week when one case has been written 

and so in the figures which follow I 
am simply referring to the first case 
o! each week without reference to any 
cthers which may follow in that week. 

Monday the Best Day 

In other words, out of the 52 weeks 
in 1917, the first case for each week 
was written on the following days: 


DOONEERS i cicccptedceseneee 19 
ee i 10 
WOGDOCSERIS ~ 2c cccosececees 4 
TRETERRTE. ascarcvsvivaiwree’ 8 
rn oer et 11 
BOEUFGRTS ccc ccccsecoseeoe 0 

er rer reat t 62 


You can, therefore, see that out of 
the 52 weeks there were 33 weeks in 
which the scoring for that week oc- 
curred in the first half of the week— 
and 19 weeks in which it was done on 
the last half of the week and never 
did it happen that I had not scored 
until Saturday. 

This does not mean that I have not 
written business on Saturdays, but it 
dces mean that the application which 
was responsible for the consecutive 
weekly scoring record was always safe- 
ly tucked away before Saturday, leav- 
ing any further business as clear sail- 
ing. 

Under no conditions is an agent in 
this Company allowed to carry one 
case over to a following week, as the 
date of the medical blank governs. 

Starts Early 

I might add for the benefit of any 
readers of this article that part of the 
plan of producing consecutively each 
week ig to get your first case across 
on Monday, if possible. 

For the benefit of those who have 
never tried consecutive weekly produc- 
tion, or who are afraid to try it for 
{car it may make them work harder 
than they cared to, I would say that no 
man can adopt consecutive weekly 
scoring as his slogan and consistently 
keep it up without writing more than 
$200,000 in each year—and unless he 
is a lazy chap he will go beyond $300,- 
000 and $400,000 by this plan. 

We have seven men in this agency, 
each one of whom has produced every 
week consecutively at least one applica- 
tion during 1917. In nearly every 
week there had been two or more— 
sometimes as many as 11 and in one 
week two of our men working together 
produced 26 applications for that 
week; or you might say 13 each. 
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Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE (WILLIAM H, PORTER, Banker 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


; Good men, whether experienced in fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest inguring an income for the fature. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P,. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank | 
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W. J. WILLIAMS, President 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. C0. 


The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Dee. 31, 1888 § Mon Or Sahay tapp-s89s —§ Wigendy Polictes Tesued 
jo ueur araven 1896-1902 3,930,883 638,659 
1909 4,867,379 44,780, 1903-1909 11,312,912 839,426 
1916 11,943,640 104,989,362 1910-1916 22,670,340 1,426,752 


AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





BENEFICIARIES? 





Who Is Usually Named When Policy 
Is Sold to Meet Inheritance 
Tax 





This question has been asked of the 
Mutual Lifé: Who is usually named as 
beneficiary under policies taken out by 
wealthy men for the purpose of meet- 
ing the inheritance tax? 

An examination of certain of these 
policies which have been written by 
the Mutual Life shows that in most 
cases the beneficiary is a member of 
the family, or some other close rela- 
tive. In one of the very largest on 
the Company’s books, the beneficiary 
named is the insured’s son. 


The Company says: 

“In reply to the suggestion such a 
beneficiary might use the proceeds of 
the policy for purposes other than the 
meeting of the inheritance tax, it may 
be stated that the interest of the ben- 
eficiary in the estate itself should be 
cufficient to persuade him to observe 
the insured’s wishes. If not, then a 
proviso in the will to that effect would 
create an additional safeguard. 

“If the insurance is made payable 
to the estate of the insured, with di- 
rections to the executor to pay the in- 
heritance taxes with it, then the de- 
sired results will to a certainty be ac- 
complished. It must be remembered, 
however, that in such an arrangement 
the proceeds of the policy are taxable, 
While, according to a recent Massa- 
chusetts court decision, a policy paya- 
ble to any individual is free from the 
inheritance tax.” 


Y. M. C. A. BUSINESS 


Competition for applications on the 
lives of men representing the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in foreign 
service has been brisk. One company 
which offered a rate of $25 extra a 
thousand got a large part of this busi- 
ness. Several companies later shaded 
this rate. 





Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Now Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. 
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62,268,494.36 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(MUTUAL) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
67th Year 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 

I 6-666 inbsesecenndss sbe0e~s coo eee 

REED. Seucewdueevesessseds40eeeed 


ET eT 
INSURANCE IN FORCE ............$212,037,400.00 
A good company for the policyholder and the agent 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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January 18, 1918. 
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Annuities of 
Canada Government 





STATE GUARANTEE NO FORFEIT 
From $50 to $1,000 Paid for Life—No 
Medical Examination—Different 
Plans 
S. T. Bastedo, superintendent of Can- 
adian Government annuities, has writ- 
ten an interesting article for the “Mon- 
etary Times,” giving a resume of the 
salient features of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment annuities act, which was passed 
in order that habits of thrift might be 
promoted among the people of Canada, 
and that they might be encouraged and 
aided to make provision for their old 
age by the purchase of annuities from 

the government. 

The main principles which underlie 
government annuities are, that they are 
guaranteed by the state; that there is 
no forfeiture in case premiums are in- 
terrupted or should cease altogether; 
that they cannot be seized or levied 
upon by or under the process of any 
court; that they cannot be alienated or 
anticipated; that they are not transfer- 
able; and that they are exempt from 
taxation under the Dominion income tax 
act. 

Under the act the government may 
contract for the sale to any person dom- 
iciled in Canada of an annuity of from 
$50 to $1,000, to be paid for life; or for 
a term of years certain, not exceeding 
20 years, provided the annuitant shall 
so long live; or for a term of years cer- 
tain, not exceeding 20 years, or for the 
life of the annuitant, whichever period 
shall be the longer. An annuity may 
also be purchased on the joint lives of 
any two persons; any society or asso- 
ciation of persons, being a body corpor- 
ate for fraternal, benevolent, religious 
or other lawful purpose, may purchase 
annuities for its members; and employ- 
ers of labor may enter into an agree- 
ment with their employes for the pur- 
chase of annuities otherwise purchasable 
by such employes as individuals. 





Annuities Either Deferred or Immediate 


Annuities may be either deferred or 
immediate. A deferred annuity is one 
that may be contracted for at the age of 
5 or any later age; and there are three 
plans on which it may be purchased, 
namely, plan “A,” plan “B,” and the 
guaranteed plan. Under plan “A” and 
the guaranteed plan if the annuitant 
dies before the age fixed for the annuity 
to begin all his payments with 3 per 
cent. compound interest up to the date 
of his death will be returned to the legal 
representatives of the purchaser. 

Under plan “B” the rate is lower for 
the same annuity than on either of the 
other plans, and in consideration of that 
fact no portion of the purchase money 
is returnable should the annuitant die 
before attaining the annuity age. Un- 
der all the plans the annuity is payable 
quarterly for life, unless otherwise ar- 
ranged. Under plans “A” and “B” the 
contract ends with death after the an- 
nhuity begins. 


Under the guaranteed plan, which may 
be for a period not exceeding 20 years, 
the annuity would in any event be paid 
for the period guaranteed. For example, 
if the annuitant should purchase an an- 
nuity payable for life or for 20 years 
in any event, and should die, say, at the 
end of 5 years, 60 quarterly installments 
would be continued to his legal repre- 
sentatives. 


The earliest age at which annuities 
may become payable is 55, with the sole 
exception that should a person purchas- 
ing a deferred annuity become through 
invalidity or disablement unable to 
complete the purchase, and the sum at 
his credit will buy him an annuity of 
not less than $50, the annuity may begin 
at his then age, though he be under 55. 
An annuity may, of course, be arranged 
to begin at any later age than 55, and 
the longer it is deferred the smaller will 
be the payment to be made, the rate for 
an annuity to begin at 65 being on plan 
“A” less than two-fifths of what the rate 
would be for the same annuity to begin 
at 55; and on plan “B” it would be less 
than one-third as much. 


No Fixed Rule for Purchases 


The purchase may be made, at the 
discretion of the purchaser, by a single 
payment in advance; by payments of 
amounts at irregular intervals; by an- 
nual premiums, which may be split up 
into weekly, monthly, quarterly or half- 
yearly installments; or in any other 
manner that may best suit the pur- 
chaser’s convenience. Should the pay- 
ments be not made strictly in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract 
there is no penalty; and the purchaser 
will in any event receive at the age fixed 
for the annuity to begin whatever an- 
nuity his payments will purchase. If, 
however, these should not be sufficient 
to secure the minimum annuity of $50 
the amounts paid with 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest will be returned to him. 


The purchase money may be paid to 
the postmaster of any postal money or- 
der office; or it may be remitted ,free of 
postage, by any of the usual methods of 
remission direct to the department. 
The first installment of annuity becomes 
payable an even number of years from 
the date on which the first payment on 
account of the purchase was made. 

Immediate annuities are purchasable 
by a single payment in cash in advance 
by any person who has attained the age 
of 55, or any older age, a man of 60 
paying less for the same annuity than 
a man of 55, a man of 70 paying less 
than a man of 60, the rate decreasing in 
like manner until the age of 85, when 
it becomes stationary. They may be 
purchased on the ordinary life plan or 
on the guaranteed plan, and the first 
quarterly installment of annuity be- 
comes payable three months from the 
date of purchase. The purchase money 
may be remitted by marked cheque or 
bank draft made payable to the credit 
of the postmaster-general. 

When the details of the purchase have 
been arranged a contract or policy set- 
ting forth the conditions of the pur- 
chase is issued to the annuitant. No 
medical examination is required. No 
deductions are made from the purchase 
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For SEVENTY-THREE YEARS, SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
have been synonymous with STATE MUTUAL of Worcester. 
The Company’s record of SEVENTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 
spells SUCCESS for all. 
Additions are made to our General Agency force when the right men 
are found. 
a 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 
Incorporated 1844 
B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
money for administration expenses of ital and interest would be exhausted 


any kind, every dollar the annuitant 
pays being credited to him on the an- 
nuities’ account. 

The Cost 

The cost of an annuity varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the contract, the 
age at which payments are commenced, 
and the age at which the annuity be- 
comes payable. The rates for females 
are somewhat higher than the rates for 
males in consequence of the superior 
longevity of the former. The greater 
the obligation of the government to the 
annuitant the larger, of course, is the 
premium to be paid. 

The rate of interest allowed on pay- 
ments made is 4 per cent., but as the 
annuity benefits are calculated on the 
average expectation of life they repre 
sent a very much larger return on the 
investment than 4 per cent. Take, for 
example, the case of a young man of 
25 buying a life annuity of $500 to be- 
gin at 60, with the proviso that should 
he die before 60 all his payments with 
compound interest at 3 per cent. up to 
the date of his death shall be returned 
to his heirs. and that from 60 the pay- 
ment of $125 every three months shall 
be guaranteed for a period of 10 years 
in any event. For such an annuity he 
will pay to the government from age 25 
to 60, or for 35 years, the sum of $72.85 
per annum, or $6.08 per month, which 
with interest will amount at the end of 
the 35 years to $5.580. So it will be 
seen that his annuity represents a re- 
turn on his investment equal to 9 per 
cent. so long as he may live. with a pos- 
itive return of $5,000 guaranteed. 

Benefits of Immediate Annuity 

If instead of purchasing a government 
annuity he deposited the same amounts 
in a savings bank at 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest, he would have at the 
end of 35 years the sum of $4,500, and 
if, by way of illustration, he were then 
able to invest his $4,500 at 5 per cent., 
ind were to spend $500 a year, both cap- 


before he was 73. A better plan would 
be to invest his $4,500 in an immediate 
annuity, which would yield him an in 
come of $432.69 payable quarterly so 
long as he might live, or over three 
times the return he would secure if the 
money were left in the bank. 

Where the investment is in an imme- 
diate annuity the benefits, though caleu- 
lated on the same interest basis, are 
still more striking. For example, an 
investment in a life annuity by a man 
of 60 will yield him so long as he nay 
live, the contract to end with his death, 
a return equal to over 9% per cent. on 
the sum invested;.a man of 65, over 11 
per cent.; a man of 70, over 13% per 
cent.; a man of 75, over 16% per cent.; 
a man of 80, over 21 per cent.; and a 
man of 85 over 27 per cent. A consider- 
able number of persons of both sexes 
have purchased annuities at these and 
even greater ages. One man purchased 
at 87 and lived to be 92, receiving back 
in annuity payments $500 more than he 
had paid for his annuity. 


NEW WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 





Established by Warren M. Horner, 
Provident Life & Trust Co., 
Minneapolis 





Warren M. Horner, general agent of 
the Provident Life & Trust Co., with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, has estab- 
lished a women’s department, the di- 
rector of which is Miss Blanche Fenton. 
The appointment of Miss Fenton was 
rather interesting as it was made indi- 
rectly through Mr. Horner's vocational 
salesmanship book. 


The war has not only enlarged the 
sphere of women’s usefulness but has 
created innumerable opportunities for 
their advancement. The women’s de- 
partment in the Horner agency has had 
a successful inauguration, and already 
has enlisted the services of a number of 
capable women agents. 








larger amount of paid-for business than in 
years of Service efficiently and promptly r 
representatives and of the public. Co-ope 
right spirit, policies which are not exce 
reputation ensure success for the Field. 








A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not difficult to see why: the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 


1917 wrote a 
any other year in its history. Sixty-six 
endered have won the confidence of its 
ration with a Home Office that has the 
lled, and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 














44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 
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THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 











New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















It is always well for the 


Sell salesman to learn every- 
And Get thing possible about the 
Out personality of the prospect 


he is going to interview, 
many sales managers believe. An an- 
tagonizing remark frequently cuts into 
the sales account, as the star salesman 
for a large Chicago bond house found 
out several years ago, when he was 
starting out in busines. Simultane- 
ously he discovered another rule for 
salesmen. Since his lamentable experi- 
ence he always gets out of the cus- 
tomer’s office as soon as he has made 
his sale. 

On his very first sales trip he called 
on a banker in a middle-sized Minne- 
sota city. As luck would have it, his 
man was in the market, and a $40,000 
sale was closed in less than an hour. 
Then in his anxiety to strengthen the 
tie between them, he started a casual 
conversation. The banker had a fond- 
ness for young men, and inside of ten 
minutes they were quite chummy. The 
talk slowed up for a moment, and the 
salesman said, cheerfully, “I certainly 
admire the way the President is handl 
ing the tariff situation.” 

The banker was a dyed-in-the-wool 
member of the opposition and a State 
leader of the party. He didn’t stop to 
argue the point, but cried excitedly, 
“Cancel that order. And get out of 
here! Stay out, too.” 

The salesman left, and try as he 
might, has been unable to recover the 
cboleric old gentleman’s favor. He has 
lost a jarge total of business over the 
ensuing years by his inability to break 
ir again, but he claims that it has 
Len worth it to him, in actual earnings. 
-“System.” 


+ * * 
Teach me never to wish for 
An things, but to set out to at- 


Agent’s tain them instead. 
Prayer Teach me to speak only of 
happiness and pleasure, and 
never to cry for the moon. 

And, may I learn to credit my mis- 
fortune at my own door, and not at 
the door of ate; 

To accept the results of my folly, 
to explain to no man, and 

Never to sell my self-respect and in- 
dividuality in order to gain sanction 
and position. 

I pray that I may never become di- 
seased with the malady of meddling 
into the private affairs of other men. 

Teach me to dilute my work with 
play, to brighten my seriousness with 
jest, 

And never to take myself so seri- 
ously that I crowd from my life the 
joys and pleasures that are mine by 
heritage. 

Teach me to get the most from the 
companionship of the stars and trees, 
and from my walks and talks with 
men. 

Teach me to be greater than my 
blunders and to absorb the philosophy 
that folly gives me the vision to ac- 
quire. 

May I never prophesy failure for 
other men, 

And may I always remember that 
one divine moment or hour carries us 
further along on our way than the tide 
of a day misspent can carry us back. 

Teach me never to make myself a 
nuisance by advising other men how 
te live, the style of clothes to wear 
and what to eat and drink. 

May I understand more and more 
that an agile tongue is the evidence of 
a shattered and sickly mind— 

A mind saturated with suspicion for 
my neighbor and those whom I pretend 
to love and befriend. 

Teach me to forget the mistakes I 


have made and the mistakes of other 
men, 

And may I learn that it is best to 
write the failings of men and women 
in the sand, near the water’s edge. 

Teach me never to wear the double 
smile and never to go tip-toeing about 
with moccasins to malign and criticise 
and to carry “news,” for these things 
ill-become men and women. 

May my imagination never grow dim, 
and may there always be a place in my 
mind for the Butterfly of Fancy to 
spread its wings and fly. 

Teach me to always discern the op- 
portunity and the possibilities that are 
constantly beckoning to me from the 
horizon of the Future. 

If it is possible for me to acquire 
these things, even in a degree, I will 
then be the type of salesman that I 
want to be.—From “Salesmanship.” 


Writing Farmers 
(Continued from page 5) 
hardly get away, is, “Mr. Jones, would 
you be interested in buying this most 
desirable half section near you, if the 
terms could be arranged to suit you? 
For instance, if I could arrange for you 
to pay $150 this year, and then $1590 
each year for the next nineteen—with- 
out interest mark you—you would, I am 
sure, at least be interested enough to 
discuss it with your good wife, and I 
can imagine I see you getting your 
heads together and finding ways and 
means to raise that first $150. Now, 
Mr. Jones, you know if you bought this 
property and promised to pay for it 
that way, if you had made the first 
payment, and anything unfortunately 
happened to ‘you—the bread-winner— 
Mrs. Jones would be required to make 
the other nineteen payments before she 
could secure the title to the land. Our 
proposition is practically the same, 
except that it is this much better, if 
you died prematurely the full value of 
the property you bought is paid to her 
in full within a short time, or, at most, 
as soon as the company receives proof 
of your demise. There will be no road 
work to do, or taxes to pay on this 
property, Mr. Jones.” If necessary, I 
ecntinue. “Of course, Mr. Jones, we 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 








$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
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are discussing the proposition when, af- 
ter all, we may not be able to do busi- 
ness at all, as more than the price has 
to be taken into consideration. In fact, 
the biggest consideration in the closing 
of our contract is the condition of the 
health of the purchaser. Last year’s 
statistics prove that one in every nine, 
or eleven per cent. of those who ap- 
plied for life insurance in Canada were, 
for various reasons, declined. I ven- 
ture, Mr. Jones, that at least ninety-five 
per cent. of these applicants could at 
one time have had insurance, but de- 
ferred applying until something hap- 
pened—possibly only in the family his- 
tory. Possibly, typhoid, pneumonia, 
pleurisy, or any One of several diseases 
I might mention, have left them with 
health impaired, heart weakened, lungs 
unsound. Most of these men may live 
as long as you or I, but they can never 
have the supreme satisfaction of the 
protection provided by a life insurance 
policy. And believe me, to these men 
the price is no consideration. I have 
had men say to me, after the doctor has 
said, ‘Sorry, old chap, but I do not be- 
lieve there is any use in sending this 
in,’ ‘Don’t you suppose they will give 








Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 

Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 























me some kind of a policy?’ And the 
fact that men are accepting high pre- 
mium policies, and, in some cases these 
even liened, is proof that it behooves 
us to get it when we can.” 

Another Form of Presentation 

This simple presentation sometimes 
appeals to a prospect. “In our com- 
pany, Mr. Jones, the application is a 
small matter.” I generally then hand 
him an application form with some such 
remark as the following: “This is the 
form. We complete this, photograph 
the same, and attach it to the inside 
of the policy.” 

Other Methods 

I find, too, that very often, if ‘you 
can secure answers to a few of the 
leading questions on the application, by 
showing him the same, partly com- 
pleted, he will give you the necessary 
information required to finish it, and 
then sign. 

In some cases I find it good business 
to leave out the words “life insurance” 
as far as possible, discussing it more 
as providing a bank account, which, af- 
ter all, it really is, being a larger one 
than could be provided in any other 
way, if the insured dies early in life. 

If I have been fortunate enough to 
have secured an application in a dis- 
trict I get the names of at least three 
friends or neighbors, call on these 
gentlemen, and after introductions, ad- 
dress them in some such manner as 
this: “Your neighbor, Mr. Smith, has 
very kindly allowed us to present his 
name in the form of an application to 
our company for some life insurance. 
It is necessary that we should have 
some further information than that dis- 
closed by the application or medical 
examination. He has given us your 
name as reference. Will you kindly 
answer the following questions.” I in- 
variably complete the questions, and 
have the party sign. Very often this 
paves the way for an interview which 
might otherwise have been hard to ob- 
tain. In’a community where I have a 
number of policyholders, I always car 
ry a list of same, and find the display- 
ing of this list, or reading the names, 
has a great influence on average pros- 
pect. 

If a claim has been paid in the dis- 
trict lately, either by ‘your company or 
another, know the facts. Localize your 
talk as much as possible—not neces- 
sarily entering into the community g0s- 
sip—but know some of the things worth 
while of the district in which you work. 
My final word of advice to you is: 
Write farmers, see farmers, and sev- 
eral each day. 
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The Nimble Dollar 


By J. Frank Howell : 





Americans have been called “a nation 
of spendthrifts.” The term is not a 
libelous one, for our extravagances are 
too Obvious to admit of denial. Nor 
are these extravagances confined to the 
wealthy alone—they may be laid at 
the door of all the elements constitut- 
ing our social scale. The American 
laborer to-day is better housed, fed and 
clothed and insists on and receives 
more comforts and luxuries than the 
Norman kings who ruled England, and 
the wage earner lives under conditions 
that would have been deemed the acme 
of luxury by the enormously wealthy 
of olden times, says the “Financier.” 

The diagram illustrates, in a general 
way, the budget of the average Amer 
ican family of moderate means. The 
relative proportions of the various ex- 
penditures shown in the diagram are 
arranged upon percentages and are be 
lieved to be actually representative of 
the facts. No one cares to lower our 
ideals of living, but the time has come 
when a halt must be called to extravag 
ances, for many of our expenditures 
are simply foolish extravagances 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
every rule and, therefore, it would be 
unreasonable to expect the foregoing 
schedule to fit every case. For in 
stance, rents are higher in large cities 
than in rural communities. Again, ex 
penditures for fuel, light and clothing 
vary according to special conditions as- 
sociated with the environment of the 
individual, but in the long run the aver 
age figures apply. It might with great 
propriety also be mentioned that in 
cases where the income is very small, 
the items of food and rent take a much 
larger proportion of the income than is 
shown by the diagram. The percentage 
of expenditure for these items, how 
ever, gradually decreases as the in 
come increases. On the other hand, 
expenditure for clothing and sundries 
also increases with the amount of in 
come up to a certain figure. None of 
the figures shown here apply to those 
possessing great wealth or extremely 
large incomes. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
refer to the figures of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau for the fiscal year 1917 
This report shows 206 men with in- 
comes in excess of $1,000,000 a year, 10 
of whom have incomes of more than 
$5,000,000 and 196 with incomes rang 
rg from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. Num 
ber reporting incomes are divided as 
follows: 


> ere $3,000 to $4,000 
.. ee 4,000 to 5,000 
| See 5,000 to 10,000 
ee 10,000 to 15,000 
os ene 15,000 to 50,000 
EE aoe te 50,000 to 100,000 
eee 100,000 to 150,000 
OS eer 150,000 to 200,000 
2 Ie aaa 200,600 to 1,000,000 


The bare necessities of life are food, 
clothing and shelter. They were the 
necessities of man in all past ages 


They are equally our primary needs 
tc-day. Fostered by favorable condi- 
tions, American desire for artificial 
wants has developed tastes and de- 
mands for other things, that through 
gradual association, are regarded as 
necessities. Through living under such 
exceptionally favorable circumstances, 
we have become so accustomed to pur- 
sue the even tenor of our way, that we 
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have thoughtlessly settled down in th>® 
midst of plenty deeming anything and 
everything within a reasonable reach as 
being essential to our peace and com 
fort. Yet if we were to analyze them 
carefully one by one, it would be sur- 
prising to find how many could be 
discarded as absolutely non-essential 
It follows, therefore, thet lopping off 
the non-essentials alone will not bring 
actual hardships home to any one 
That is all very well as far as it goes 
It is, at least, a step in the right direc 
tion. We must cut deeper into mat- 
ters; we must come down to rock bot 
tom in every item if we are to be faith 
fu! to our duty as Americans 


MUTUAL LIFE MEETING 


Agents of Western Shore of Maryland 
Did $6,000,000 in Year 
1917 


Agents of the Mutual Life in the 
Jaltimore district recently held a two 
days’ conference There were 88 rep 
resentatives present from the territory 
embraced in the district which covers 
the Western Shore of Maryland, the 
southern part of Pennsylvania and part 
of West Virginia, and these reports 
were highly gratifying to Charles R. 
Posey, manager of the district office. 
They showed that the business done dur- 
ing 1917 was ten times the amount of 
that done ten years ago when Mr. Posey 
took charge of the office, the figures be 
ing $600,000 for 1907, and $6,000,000 for 
1917. 


Aetna Life Girls Entertain 
The Aetna Life Girls’ Club furnished 
entertainment in the form of a patri 
ctic play at a rally of the Girls’ Pa 
triotic League in Hartford. January 16 





Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”” 

“‘I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


“The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the rms | 
Secure prompt action in the 
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WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 
DONE: csaneenasnd résndcigsngibgesanbeapastatessutenteeetadtessantesaseteoteetaeenll $14,464,552.23 
EAMETNNUGR ceccscesosocovesves ° 
Capital and Surplus..... 
Insurance in Force ... evee . 
Payments to Policyholders ce Or, +. 
Is Paying its PelicyhelGerS OVOS. cccccccccccscssccccccccccces ced cescces 300,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


OOOO ee Sewer eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 











The Life Insurance Salesman bears an unusual 
responsibility. 

The service he sells often continues for many years. 

Provident service sells so readily today, because of 

the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 

have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Writ 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


jor mjormation 








We want a GOOD PERSONAL PRODUCER and organizer 
for DESIRABLE TERRITORY in several states west of the 
Mississippi River. EXCELLENT CONTRACT. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


is a LEADING LOW NET COST, annual dividend, MUTUAL, 
OLD LINE company. Record for 1916—increase in insurance 
in force, 20%; in paid-for business, 51%; in assets, 15%; in 
amount apportioned for 1917 dividends, 71%. 








% " 
15,000 PEOPLE 
Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illustration 
of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 
This DIRECT LEAD SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in 
Fidelity’s history. 
AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, 
President 


Insurance in force over 
$142,000,000 








The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, ° 
Insurance in force, 107,262 Policies for...........-+-cccceecnecesreceees Jeseeeees $253,439, 405.12 
WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE = 
To repay to its Policyholders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Sur- 


render Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 
It stands alone in that result 

Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1916 .......-00cceeeeeeene arene — yt 

Total returned to Policyholders, as above noted, in same period.......--.. 319,548,729 


Excess of amount returned.........+..++-++++ 








dividend record has good 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 








A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St. New York City 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
Secretary. The address of the officers 1s 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Janu- 
ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York; N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


INSURANCE NUMBER 
Eastern Un- 


A MARINE 

On January 25th The 
derwriter will issue a service number 
cevoted to marine insurance. The 
first issue of this kind that has been 
printed by any paper, it is designed to 
meet the demand of insurance men 
for information about marine insur- 
ance. Ever since the beginning of the 
war marine insurance has assumed a 
tremendous importance recognized by 
fire insurance companies open- 
marine departments. The 
many marine offices has 
been to keep their own counsel, re- 
fusing to disclose information about 
the great business in which they are 
engaged. The Eastern Underwriter 
was conscious of this phase of the 
marine insurance business, but felt sure 
that it was exaggerated; that such a 
eclfish position was not taken gener- 
ally, which estimate turns out to be 
correct as will be seen by the unusual- 
ly interesting number which The East- 
ern Underwriter will present to the in- 
surance public. 

While in a few offices, such as the 
old Atlantic Mutual where every offi- 
cer of the company refused to co-op- 
erate in any educational way with The 
Eastern Underwriter, taking the posi- 
tion that its officers were too busy 
with their own clients to care about 
the needs of men in other offices who 
are’ readers of this paper, other ma- 
rine insurance men were willing to 
lend a hand and to help disseminate 
information. They made the success 
of the issue possible and to them The 
Kastern Underwriter extends its 
thanks. , 


many 
ing ocean 
attitude in 


Among some of the subjects which 
will be covered are the following: 
The American Merchant Marine, the 
principles of general average, insur- 
ance on cargoes, British builders’ 
risk forms, marine’ insurance rates, the 
brokers’ viewpoint, British war clauses, 
personalities in the business, the Gov- 
ernment War Risk Bureau, war risk 
insurance, unique marine insurance 
losses, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment rulings, the law of marine insur- 
ance, inland marine, ete. 

The men who have written the ar- 
ticles, or who have furnished material 


for them, are among the most repre- 
sentative in marine insurance. 

In the course of its inquiries The 
Eastern Underwriter learned that there 
is not a reporter in New York City, 
the greatest marine insurance market 
on this continent, who is going about 
the offices in quest of marine insurance 
news, and in order to meet the de- 
mand for such news a marine insur- 
ance column will be established by 
this paper, forming part of each issue 
hereafter. 


CANCELED, NOT TAKEN 
Relation of this Evil to Taxation—Plain 
Talk by F. C. Calkins 
& Co. 





Under the head of “Canceled, not 
Taken, anc Increased Taxation,” Fred 
(. Calkins, general agent of Hanover 
Fire and other companies of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has the following pert com- 
ments to make: 

“We call the attention of agents to 
the fact that it costs $3 to put a daily 
1cport through the books of this office 
and at our respective head offices. By 
the same token another $3 is to be 
added when a policy is canceled. This 
makes a dead loss of six bucks and 
We want to secure the aid of our 
agents in helping us avoid this direct 
loss where possible. Try to be sure 
of your ground in case of a renewal 
or new policy. All it takes is a little 
more thought and care on your part. 
Another item we want to let sink in 
on you is this—beginning the Ist of 
last November the Government war 
tax went into effect. ‘lc for each one 
dollar or fractional part thereof of 
the premium charged on all policies.’ 
The companies will settle with the 
Government for this and agents should 
be thankful to be relieved of the bur- 
den of providing and affixing revenue 
stamps. 

“However, there’s one little joker in 
the proposition and it is this—you 
should use the greatest caution against 
issuing a policy that may not be taken 
by the assured. Be sure of your ground 
first. The tax is due and must be 
paid on each policy written and ac- 
cepted by the assured. Credit on can- 
cellations cannot be taken. If a _ pol- 
icy has been ordered out and ig not 
promptly accepted, send it in at once 
marked Not Accepted. If you do not 
de this you put an unnecessary burden 
cn your company. Please also change 
your usual date for making up your 
monthly accounts and let them get 
away from your offices by the 4th or 
5th of each month. In this way you 
will be doing your bit and helping 
mightily and at a time when head of- 
fices are rushed to the limit and work- 
ing at top speed with untrained help 
for the most part.” 


CITY CLUB PLANS 


At the meeting of the City Insur- 
ance Club on Tuesday plans were 
inade for the annual meeting to be 


held March 19. The by-laws committee 
will meet on January 29 and provide 
for the nomination of the new officers. 
It was announced that the membership 
of the club now totalled ninety-eight. 


T. L. WILSON ADVANCED 

Thomas L. Wilson has been appoint- 
el manager of the Delaware Under- 
writers of the Westchester Fire, suc- 
cceding J. Parsons ‘Smith, Jr., deceased. 
Mr. Wilson has been agency super- 
intendent of the Delaware Under- 
writers. 


J. A. Rooney has joined the Kenzel 
Agency, New York, as a solicitor. He 
bas been with Wallace Reid. 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











WILLIAM G. McADOO 


William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Director General of the Rail- 
roads, and right-hand man of President 
Wilson, is growing to be a more im- 
portant man in insurance every day. 
A considerable part of his time is de- 
voted to consideration of insurance 
problems. This is natural in view of 
the fact that the War Risk Bureau is 
one of the divisions of the Treasury 
Department. The first step taken by 
the Treasury Department in regard to 
indemnities was the compensation of 
seamen. Then followed the War Risk 
Bureau relieving the marine insurance 
situation and modeled somewhat after 
the Government war risk bureaus of 
several foreign countries. Next came 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance di- 
vision. Secretary McAdoo has gath- 
ered about him not only a large corps 
of official insurance advisers and execu- 
tives, who are devoting all their time 
to the Government, but in addition 
scme of the greatest insurance minds 
in the country are at his beck and call. 
In fact, the spirit of co-operation dis- 
played by insurance men of the first 
rank in dropping their private duties 
and co-operating with the Treasury 
Department is one of the most encour- 
aging signs of the times. Another great 
division of the Treasury Department, 
which should not be overlooked, is the 
W. & S., to which many insurance men 
are giving their service. 

ad * 


Henry W. Hubbell, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed traveling secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
He is a Princeton man and also a 
graduate of New York Law School. 
Mr. Hubbell is a son of the late Gen- 
eral Henry W. Hubbell. After being 
admitted to the bar he joined the law 
firm of Conway & Westbrook, of New 
York City. Some years later he be- 
came connected with the Lawyers’ Ti- 
tle and Trust Company. In 1907 he 
went to Kansas City, where he became 
associated with J. & W. C. Mackenzie, 
a banking concern. His last connec- 
tion was with the stock exchange house 
of Joseph Walker & Son, New York. 


* * * 


John G. Sell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Fire and that 
company is to be congratulated as he 
is an underwriter who knows his busi- 
ness and stands well with the fire in- 
surance community. Other officers of 
the company are D. @. Shaw, vice- 
president; G. R. Dette, secretary, and 
J. D. C. Miller, treasurer. 


Mayor Hylan, of New York, named 
a committee this week to greet the 
Serbian War Commission. Ag this js 
the first general committee of prom- 
inent citizens named by the Mayor, the 
list was closely scanned by the Street 
to see what insurance men he would 
name. Among them are President Pea- 
body, Mutual Life; President Hegeman. 
Metropolitan Life; President Day, Equi- 
table; President Kingsley, New York 
life. As was expected, Charles Jerome 
awards, the leading life insurance 
man of Brooklyn, is on the committee, 
Another life insurance general agent 
on the committee is John M. Riehle. 
The only fire insurance man named is 
Gorge R. Branson, president of the 
United States Fire. George T. Wilson, 
cf the Equitable, a member of every 
important citizen’s committee named by 


Mayor Mitchel, and the chief of the 
Mitchel reception committees to the 
Allied missions, is not on the Hylan 


committee. 
* * * 


J. L. Purdy, of the Toronto agency 


of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, began his insurance career in 


Scuth Africa in 1905, travelling from 
Cape Town, through practically every 
town and city on the railroad up to 
the Northern Transvaal, soliciting for 
tne Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Company. Prior to that he had gener- 
al commercial experience; back to Lon- 
don, England, in 1908, where a link 
was made with the Norwich Union 
again; in 1910 he was invited to join 
the soliciting forces of Price, Forbes 
& Company, at Lloyds, and continued 
there until 1913, when the call of the 
overseas dominions again claimed him. 
He came to Toronto in 1913, going with 
the Mutual Life of Canada, and in 1916 
he joined the Canada Life on its To- 
ronto soliciting staff. 
* * * 

Harvey Thomas, supervisor of the 
publication department of the Pruden- 
dential, has on the walls of his office 
in Newark a collection of autographed 
photographs that are the envy of ev- 
eryone who sees them. One is from 
Woodrow Wilson, inscribed in the Pres- 
ident’s writing: “To Harvey Thomas, 
an editor who is not afraid.” Theo. 
dere Roosevelt has sent the best pho- 
tcgraph he ever had taken, with a 
characteristic friendly note; Joseph 
Tumulty, secretary to the President; 
William J. Burns, detective, and others 
have added their pictures to the gal- 
lery. = 


JERSEY MEETINGS 


Many Join Bergen County and Other 
Associations—Representatives of 
National Body Speak 
Insurance agents of Bergen County, 
New Jersey, met in Hackensack this 
week and were addressed by repre- 
sentatives of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, including F. J. 
Cox, of Perth Amboy, and C. S. S. 
Miller, field secretary. Others who 
talked included A. W. Van Winkle, of 
Rutherford, and Thomas C. Moffatt, of 
Newark.- Seventy per cent. of the 
agents of the county attended and it 
was a rousing meeting. Everybody 
present joined the local association. 
The constitution was amended, drop- 
ping the designation “fire” from the as- 
sociation’s title. Also, every member 
will automatically become a member of 

the National body. 
On Tuesday meetings were held at 


Englewood, Rutherwood and Ridge 
wood, with members of the Bergen 


Ccunty Association co-operating. Eight 
new members were obtained. There 
was not one refusal to join. 
Wednesday afternoon a meeting was 
held in Plainfield, the New Jersey com- 
missioner and Mr. Miller speaking. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 




















Little Likelihood 
of Theft Advance 


COMPANIES NOT IN FULL ACCORD 


Divergence of Opinion and Insufficient 
Available Experience Stumbling 
Block 





As the time for the anticipated ad- 
vance in automobile theft rates ap- 
proaches, it becomes more and more 
apparent that the stage is not set for 
this event and it would not be sur- 
prising if the whole matter went over 
for the time being. 

It was expected that theft insurance 
rates would be materially advanced in 
large cities which have shown a par- 
ticularly unfavorable experience. Also 
action was expected on the reduction 
in cover, together with other changes 
in the policy form which would have 
had the effect of making the business 
more profitable. 

Companies not Agreed 

The likely necessity for deferring ac- 
tion by the conference at this time is 
attributable to lack of co-operation on 
the part of member companies and in- 
ebility to get together on the many 
points which have been raised during 
the discussion of the rate subject. The 
divergence of opinion as to just how 
the desired result might best be at- 
tained has been so wide as to seem- 
ingly preclude the possibility of ‘suc- 
essfully bridging it now. 

Far from all the member companies 

the conference have furnished that 
body with their experience and at the 

me time these companies were not 
satisfied to abide by the combined ex- 
perience of those members whose ex- 
verience was available. The- result is 
2 deadlock from which the conference 
has not yet emerged. Possibly by the 
end of another six months the confer- 
ence may be able to obtain the com- 
plete 1917 experience of from seventy- 

ve to ninety per cent. of the member 
companies. When that ‘time comes, 
the companies may, with this weight 
f testimony before them, be in a 
rame of mind more conducive to an 
agreement on this question of theft 

es and cover. 

Meanwhile the prograin of the con- 
erence, as it relates to collision, prop 
erty damage and certain special forms 
of contract, is progressing along the 
lines laid down some time ago. 


NEW YORK BOARD MEETING 





Lesses Handied by Committee Totalled 
$9,500,000 for Year as Against 
$5,200,000 for 1916 


The annual meeting of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters was held 

Wednesday. Secretary A. M. Thor 
burn announced that the annual re- 
port was ready and would be distribut- 
ed this week. Wallace Reid read ex- 
tracts from the report of the com- 
tee on losses which showed thaf 
during 1917 handled 
500,000 in losses as against $5,200. 
for 1916. 


= 


the committee 


Suburban Exchange 
and Violations 





QUESTIONS SENT TO MEMBERS 





Asked if Work of Pointing out Violators 
Should Be Continued—The 
Questionnaire 


The following questionnaire for in- 
formation of the Deviation Committee 
of the Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has been sent to company 
members: 

1. In your opinion is it desirable to 
continue the work of our stamping de 
partment in pointing out violations of 
rates, rules, forms, etc.? 

2. If yes, should such violations be 
followed up for correction? 

3. If yes, should a limit of time b 
fixed within which violations must be 
cerrected or policies cancelled? 

4. If yes, is ninety days too short a 
limit? 

(As a matter of fact the time is 
always longer because it does not be 
gin to run until the end of the month 
in which the violation is imposed.) 

5. If in your opinion a time limit o 
ninety days is reasonable, should a 
penalty be imposed by the Deviation 
Committee for exceeding that limit 
due notice being given that such pen 
alty is imminent, and the elapsed tim 
being thereby lengthened to :nore than 
one hundred days? 

6. If penalty fines are imposed should 
they be paid? 

7. Would the publication each month 
of the names of those companies who 
have violations to stand uncorrected 
longer than ninety days be preferab 
to imposing and collection fines? 

8. Is there any form of penalty other 
than fine or publication which you 
would suggest? 





GOES WITH GREAT AMERICAN 


Paul J. Clarke Leaves American In 
surance Company—A Young 
Man of Much Talent 
Paul J. Clarke has resigned as spe 
cial agent of the American Insuran: 
Company of Newark, in charge of tha’ 
Company's brokerage office at 80 Maid 
en Lane, New York, and will go with 
the Great American and American Alli 

ance. 

Mr. Clarke is one of the brightest 
and one of the ablest special agents in 
this field He came from Atlanta 
where he was with the Southeasts 
department of the Queen Insuran: 
Company. He attracted = attentior 
among underwriters and agents by his 
fine work with the Atlee Brown ratinz 
office in Newark. There he showed so 
much tact that several companies bid 
for his services He went from th 
to the American 

MARYLAND FIRE MARSHAL 

Commissioner Shehan, of Maryland 
has recommended that a fire marshal 
be appointed in that State He makes 
this recommendation because of the 
large number of suspicious fires 
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_ FIRE AND MARINE 
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The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Statement January 1, 1917 


Cash Capital - : : . $1,000,000.00 
Assets - - . - 2,748,832.19 
Liabilities (Except Capital) : . 1,039,977.81 
Surplus to Policyholders ° ° 1,708,854.38 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 























THE WILLIAM H. KENZEL COMPANY 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


REPRESENTING AT NEW YORK OFFICE 
79-83 WILLIAM STREET 


HUMBOLDT FIRE EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE IMPERIAL ASSURANCE 


of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Providence, of New York, N. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS COMMERCE INS. . 


of Portsmouth, N. of Pittsburgh, Pa. of Albany, NW. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE FRANKLIN FIRE CALEDONIAN- AMERICAN 


Organized 1825 of Philadelphia, Pa. of New York, N. Y. 





REPRESENTING AT BROOKLYN BRANCH 
154 MONTAGUE STREET 


LONDON ASSURANCE NORWICH UNION COMMERCE INS. CO. 


of London, England of Norwich, England of Albany, WN. Y. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


of Portsmouth, N. . of Philadelphia, Pa. 
















NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1870 














Ipc. 


63,479.83 





OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Those Who Block 
Advance Unpatriotic 
&. G. IRVIN’S RATE VIEWS 


Sharp Comment on Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Which Finally 
Approves Rates 


What amounted to a charge of lack 
ef patriotism was leveled at the direc- 
tors of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce by E. C. Irvin, president of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ As 
sociation, during a discussion over the 
action of the fire companies in advanc 
ing rateg.10 per cent. in Philadelphia. 

“The insurance companies are en- 
titled to the increased rates; they are 
in a mighty serious situation,” de- 
clared Mr. Irvin with much vigor. “The 
city is literally covered with explosives, 
and the people must be protected from 
loss by fire in this crisis. The com- 
panies are now working with the Gov 
ernment and are forced to write busi- 
ness now that they would not even 
consider, iet alone accept, two years 
ago. 

“What I want to know is whether 
the Chamber of Commerce is on the 
side of the insurance companies of 
this country in the (business . which 
they are handling for the American 
Government, or whether it is on the 
side of the German propagandists. For 
the Chamber of Commerce to fight the 
insurance companies that now survive 
and accept the greatest risks will be 
more harmful tian anything else it 
can do. The interest of the people and 
the property owner are great in this 
matter.” 

The Protests 

Protests had ‘been registered against 
the rise on the ground that Philadel 
phia fire losses do not show any in 
crease over those of previous years. 
The Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
however, took the stand when the 
reutes were raised that total losses 
throughout the country last year ex- 
ceeded by $30,000,000 those of the pre- 
vious year and _ that Philadelphia 
should stand a pro rata share in a new 
echedule of rates designed to protect 
the companies. Increased operating 
costs, salaries, fire replacement and 
other expenses were advanced in iback- 
ing the position of the companies. 

Under the leadership of Powell 
Fvans, chairman of the committee on 
fiie prevention of the chamber, oppo- 
sition had been raised, and following 
an investigation the case reached a 
climax at the directors’ meeting when 
Mr. Irvin appeared to sustain the side 
ot the insurance men. 

The discussion led finally to the tak- 
ing of a vote on a resolution proposed 
by Alba B. Johnson, chairman of the 
executive committee, that it was the 
sense of the directors, in view of the 
added costs to the companies, that the 
rates were justifiable. With twenty 
members voting, the ballot cast result- 
ed in a tie—ten to ten. Ernest T. 
Trigg, president of the chamber, then 
threw the deciding vote against ap- 
pvoval of the rates. 

New Business Meant New Risks 

The case was not settled there. Mr 


Irvin asserted that when the Govern- 


ment put the German insurance com- 
ranies out of business, the American 
and English companies were:forced to 
take over business that otherwise they 
would not think of handling. This was 
an unexpected hazard of the business, 
added to which the constant movement 
of munitions and explosives was a 
centinuous risk to tremendous losses 
that should call for the recompense 
of higher rates. 

By doing anything to weaken the in- 
surance companies, he gaid, business 
organizations who fought the increase 
were aiding German interests. 

Referred to Committee 


Another vote was taken and the di- 





B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 











EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Home Office: 68 William Street 








$44,048,651 ASSETS 


A Splendid Statement by the Home— 
$19,001,250 Surplus for Policy- 
holders 


The first of the fire companies to is 
sue its January 1, 1918, statement is 
the Home and it is a statement to be 
proud of, showing total assets of $44,- 
048,651 and surplus as regards policy- 
holders of $19,001,250. It is the Compa- 
nvy’s 129th semi-annual statement and its 
growth has been steady, consistent and 
satisfactory in every way. The Compa- 
ny is not only one of the strongest in 
the world, but one of the best managed. 
lis greatest progress has been under 
the presidency of Elbridge G. Snow, 
one of the most honored figures in the 
business. He is assisted by a corps of 
underwriting experts of unusual cap 
abilities, many of whom are distin- 
guished figures in the business. In 
fact, it is rather difficult to find an 
active .important underwriting com 
mittee of any kind without a _ repre- 
sentative of the Home on it. 


E. J. PERRIN, JR., IN CHARGE 

Edward J. Perrin, Jr., has been placed 
in charge of the automobile depart- 
ment of the New York office of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. and affiliated 
companies during the absence of Ed- 
mund Ely who has entered the service 
cf the Government. Mr. Perrin has 
been associated with Mr. Ely in the 
automobile department for several 
years and in addition has had charge 
of the other inland marine business 
ot the New York office. 


The Hanover Fire held its annual 
meeting January 15 and re-elected all 
directors and officers. 

The Westchester Fire of New York 
held its annual meeting January 9 and 
re-elected all officers and directors. 
rectors by a small majority, voted 
against approving the rates. The sub- 
ject then wag ieferred to the fire in- 
surance committee for further investi- 
cation. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phone: John 2312 


New York, N. Y. 








Sun and Patriotic 
Get Auto Manager 


P. R. WILBUR, OF NORWICH UNION 


Change Effective February 1 Marks 
Active Entry of Companies 
to Field 


P. R. Wilbur has resigned as general 
agent for the automobile department 
of the Norwich Union at the New York 
office. He has taken a similar position 
with the Sun and the Patriotic, where 
he will be general agent and depart- 
ment manager. The change is effec 
tive February 1. 

Mr. Wilbur is one of the automobile 
insurance men. who have been longest 
in the business. His entry into it dates 
back fourteen years, during a large 
part of which he was with George H. 
Smith & Hicks and has an extensive 
experience in marine insurance. 

The Sun has been writing automobile 
irsurance through its Western depart- 
ment in Chicago for some time. It is 
not affiliated with the Conference. 


APPLETON & COX APPOINTED 

Appleton & Cox have been appointed 
marine managers of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. The companies 
now represented by Appleton & Cox for 
marine are United States Lloyds, In- 
demnity Mutual Marine, Royal Ex- 
change, Tokio Marine, Agricultural and 
Fire Association. 





HONOR ROLL OF FIFTEEN 
Members of the New York Under- 
writers Agency staff who have joined 
the colors now number fifteen. They 
are H. M. Alling, S. W. Banta, John 
Beale, S. E. Bickard, Geo. Borthwick, 
Jehn F. Curtis, C. Dowdney, Robert 
l'orrest, J. E. Gruber, C. Arnold Grasse, 
J. A. Heck, O. A. Hoegberg, W. L. 

Hill, S. T. Shotwell, R. S. Newell. 








Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”’— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 











1853 Sixty-Fourth Year 1917 


FARMERS’ 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets (Dec. 31, 


to) OU eer eee $1,116,968.00 
Net Surplus (Dec. 
| 514,025.00 





W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 














FRED. S. JAMES 


FRED 


United States Managers 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


S. JAMES & CO. 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 


of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 








WM. A. BLODGETT 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
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Warns Marine Men 
Against P. P. I. Cover 


PERMITS “TRADING WITH ENEMY” 
Lawrence Kneeland Describes the Ef- 
fect of Act on Marine Insurance— 
German Company Status 
That great danger exists in the is- 
suance of the policy proof of interest 
contract of marine insurance both for 
the broker and for the underwriter was 
the warning given by Lawrence Knee 
land, of Kneeland, Herison & Hewitt, 
prominent admiralty lawyers, to the 
Marine Insurance Club at the meeting 
of that organization on Monday eve- 

ning. 

The meeting was the regular month- 
ly gathering of the Club at which it 
was announced that J. K. Symmers, a 
well known admiralty attorney, would 
acdress the club on the Halifax explo- 
sion and its effect on marine insurance. 
Plans for the annual dinner to be held 
cn January 30 were also announced. 
President Englar here introduced Mr. 
Kneeland, whose title was the “Trad- 
ing with the Enemy Act as Considered 
in Connection with the Contract of War 
ard Marine Insurance as well as with 
the Contract of Sale.” 

Mr. Kneeland traced the practice of 
Wrench, British and American courts 
on the subject. of protecting enemy in- 
terests through marine insurance back 
to the fourteenth century. He cited 
the case of Griswold vs. Waddington 
in 1819 to show that at that time the 
intent of admiralty law was to pre- 
vent the protection of enemy property, 
although he stated that Judge Mans- 
field in all his opinions on the subject 
permitted expediency in each instance 
to become an important factor. He 
iold how in the war between England 
and France which ended in 1763 French 
ship owners resorted to the subterfuge 
of covering their vessels to full value 
with French underwriters and for sev- 
eral times their value with English 
underwriters and then sending their 
vessels out to be captured. 

English Underwriters’ Attitude 

According to Mr. Kneeland, the atti- 
tude of the British underwriters since 
early times has always been to pay all 
losses on policies effected before the 
war started, on which losses occurred 
Guring the war in spite of the two proc- 
lamations of the British Government 
wade early in the war. The first proc- 
lamation prohibited the British under- 
writers from paying losses on vessels 
captured by the British forces, and the 








proclamation of December 21, 1914, 
prohibited the payment of losses on 
any enemy property whatever. These 


proclamations, he said, were repudiated 
in effect by Messrs. Kent, Duer and 
Phillips. 

Admiralty Law Before the War 

Mr. Kneeland then described the 
workings of the laws already in effect 
previous to the entrance of the United 
Siates into the war. The law then 
provided that contracts with enemies 
were in status quo during the war. The 
proclamation of the President permit- 
ting the German companies to con- 
tinue to do business changed this. Mr. 
Kneeland said that the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, which revoked the 
proclamation of President Wilson, made 
void contracts consummated between 
the time of the entrance of this coun- 
try into the war and the date of effect 
ot the act which was six months later. 
Mr. Kneeland: explained that the act 
takes no cognizance of existing laws 
previous to its enactment and he also 
tsok exception to the lack of definition 
ty the act of an “alien enemy.” 

Mr. Kneeland then defined the status 
of enemy corporations and enemies un- 
der the act which he said is determined 
upon the country in which they are in- 
corporated or domiciled. Natives of 
Germany residing in this country are 
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not enemies unless they have been spe- 
cifically declared such by the black 
“ust or unless they have an interest in 
property lecated in Germany which is 
*~he subject of the contract. 
“Mr. Kneeland then told of the diffi- 
culty in drawing the line between valid 
and avoided contracts under the En- 
emy Trading Act. He said that, in the 
case of a marine insurance contract, 
ine burden of establishing the status 
of an assured was placed by the act 
upon the marine underwriter. He was 
cxpected to make all reasonable inqui- 
ries to satisfy himself that conditions 
were as they were represented. 
“Executed” and “Executory” Contracts 
The basis on which the underwriter 
can determine the insurability of a 
risk was given by Mr. Kneeland. Two 
general forms of contracts exist, one 
valid and the other not. An “execut- 
ed” contract is one in which the title 
to property changes hands and they 


remain in statas quo for the balance 
of the war. Executed contracts of 
niarine insurance are policies issued in 
lime of peace cn which there was a 
108s before the commencement of the 
war but which will be paid to the 
Custodian of Alien Property who will 
hold it until the war is over. 
“Executory” contracts, according to 
Mr. Kneeland, are contracts entered 


into during the war and on which there 
is a loss before the war is ended. Such 
contracts are invalid when covering en 


emy property. 

It was here that Mr. Kneeland dwelt 
upon the issuance of policies on ac 
count of whom it may concern, He 
said that under this form of contract 
it is easily conceivable that enemy in- 
terests can be protected against loss 
contrary to the intent of the Knemy 
Trading Act. He stated that if the 


principal of 
an enemy 


the policy is an enemy, or 
has an interest in the pol- 
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-premiums ‘to 


icy, it is avoided even though the busi- 
ness has been handled through a com- 
mission merchant or other third party 
so long as the underwriters could have 
discovered whether an enemy interest 
being protected through reasona- 
bie inquiry on their part. He told of 
the operation of the Government black 
list and said that if the title to prop- 
erty insured under a marine cover had 
passed, the policy is still avoided if 
the loss happened after the black list 
was published. If the policy was ef- 
fected before the black list was pub- 
lished, the loss occurred afterwards it 
is suspended and the loss must be paid 
to the Custodian of Alien Property. 

Mr. Kneeland said that while under- 
writers generally took the attitude that 
where a premium had been received, the 
loss should be paid; this is not in ac- 
cordance with the object of the Gov- 
ernment, which is endeavoring to pre- 
vent the enemy from using any funds 
in this country as a basis of credit 
abroad. 


vas 


That this war would see a new prece- 
dent established by governments 
through the adoption of the policy of 
no confiscation was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Kneeland. He said that 
if was along these lines that the Custo- 
dian of Alien Property had been given 
such drastic powers. 


‘Must Record Policies 


Speaking of the Custodian of Alien 
Properties, Mr. Kneeland urged upon 
those brokers present the importance 
cr reporting to the custodian all pay- 
ments of premiums to German com- 
panies here and all policies covering 
énemy property. He said that it was 


ail right for brokers to continue to pay 
German companies and 
that those companies which had elect- 
eu to carry their business to expiration 
would continue with the vise of a rep- 
resentative of the Custodian of Alien 
Property. 

The club then listened to Lieutenant 
Paul Hughes of the French Army who 
described his experience during three 
years in the French Ambulance service 
of the Red Cross on the western front. 
Lieutenant Hughes distributed among 
his listeners photographs and relics 
Which he had accumulated “over there.” 


NOT ALL INCENDIARY 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the New York 
“Times” List 


The New York “Times” this week 
printed a long list of losses of $100,000 
cr more, occurring since March 31, and 


involving either munitions or equip- 
ment. The story was printed with 
some information about the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters, and a head 
ing on the list of losses was captioned 
“Incendiary Fires.” 

In this a misconception was given to 
the public the National Board's 
statement to the “Times,” said: “The 
following fires are of known incendiary 
origin and others that are under sus- 
picion.” 

Naturally, not every 
picion is incendiary, and in printing 
this list of names and calling all of 
them incendiary an injustice is done. 


as 


fire under sus- 


VACANCY IN WEST VIRGINIA 

George W. Graham, Jr., has been 
promoted to the position of special 
agent in Pennsylvania for the New 
York Underwriters’ Agency. He will 
be associated with W. G. Monroe, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Graham has been State agent in West 
Virginia, which field is now open. 


N. J. INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

The New Jersey House Insurance 
Committee consists of Messrs. Lewis, 
Tattersall, Pruden, Burroughs and 
Hurley. 
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William D. Winter 


On Marine Insurance 


SECOND LECTURE OF COURSE 
Explains Relation to Commerce— 
Capacity of Room Proves 
Inadequate 


Marine insurance taps every line of 
activity and it is necessary for the 
successful marine underwriter to know 
semething of all lines of business with 
which. he comes in contact in order 
that he may be in position to ask in- 
telligent questions of his clients. 

This is one of the dominant thoughts 
conveyed by William D. Winter, third 
vice president of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company, in his second lec- 
ture on marine insurance given under 
cue auspices of the Wall Street branch, 
New York University, January 10, in 
the assembly room of the New York 
Merchants Association in the Wool- 
worth Building. Mr. Winter’s talk was 
confined to the relations of marine in- 
surance to commerce. His remarks 
were in part as follows: 

Three Kinds of Underwriting 

“There appears to be three kinds of 
marine underwriting in New York. 

“1. That which is written on terms 
based upon experience, by men of good 
judgment, who have been in the busi- 
ness for Many years. 

‘2. That written by those who have 
more recently come into business and 
who are endeavoring to conduct it 
elong conservative lines, as followed 
by the older underwriters. 

“3. Business placed by a class which 
has entered the business but recently, 
possibly to stay but a short time 
While the profits are particularly good. 

Time and Distance 

“It is necessary for the marine un- 
cerwriter to understand commerce 
from its geographical standpoint, and 
the routes that commercial develop- 
ment has taken. The history of ship 
building is one of contest by man 
against the physical forces of the sea, 
As men built better ships they extend- 
ed their field of trade. 

“There are generally speaking, two 
types of commerce: 

“1. That which is termed Mediter- 
ranean commerce. 

“2. Ocean trade. 

Some idea of the importance of ma- 
rine insurance may be formed by re- 
calling that seventy-two per cent. of 
the world’s surface is water. Then, 
too, one must realize the distance that 
goods must be carried. Vancouver is 
4,600 miles from Japan, and 6,000 miles 
from Shanghai, for example. 

“The belts of wind which traverse 
the ocean's surface have an important 
effect upon commerce and trade routes. 
You have heard the expression ‘It is 
dewn hill to Europe. ‘This has its 
origin in the more favorable winds 
blowing east. Many ships make the 
voyage east without trouble, but are 
wrecked on the return trip. Likewise, 
ecean currents may be helps or hin- 
drances to commerce. 

New Erie Canal 

“Types of harbors are also impor- 
tant. There are several, such as na- 
tural harbors, barrier beaches, river 
harbors coral reef harbors, crater har- 
bors—those formed by sunken volcanos 

and those made iby man with the aid 
ot breakwaters. 

“The new Erie Canal, by which sea- 
going barges will be brought to tide 
vater will develop a new problem for 
marine underwriters, as ocean going 
barges will be brought direct to the 
coast. Removal of sandbars, deepening 
of channels and other improvements 
which makes unnecessary the breaking 
of cargoes, all have an important bear- 


ing upon marine underwriting and 
must be watched carefully. Also the 
weather service has come to be of 
vital importance in this business. 

“As preliminary to the study of ma- 
rine insurance it is necessary to know 
something of the geography of trade 
and the evolution of commerce. First 
there was barter. Then money was 
instituted as a medium of exchange. 
Later the bill of exchange was invent- 
ed by the Jews, in order that they 
might transfer their money with safety 
without carrying it. 

The “Commercial Set’ 

“There are certain documents neces- 
sary to trade. 

“1. The invoice. It may be an in- 
voice C. I. F., which means that the 
seller has agreed to lay down the 
goods carriage, insurance and freight 
paid. 

“2. The bill of lading. This is a re- 
ceipt for the goods and a contract of 
carriage. 

“3. The draft in payment for the 
goods sold. 

“A banker will not honor the draft 
until an insurance certificate is pro- 
duced, consequently this certificate 
constitutes the last document of what 
is known as a ‘commercial set.’ With 
ail of these the merchant can go to 
hig bank and receive credit, which puts 
him in funds without waiting for the 
gvods to arrive at their destination, 
often a matter of months. 

Ships Must Be Seaworthy 

“4. There is yet another ship’s paper 
to be considered in commerce, the 
charter party, used in cases where 
the shipper purchases the services of 


-a vessel for his own use. There is al- 


s0 what is known as a ‘bare ship 
charter,’ which is used where the 
Government takes over a ship with- 
cut anything aboard such as supplies 
and provisions. In such case the Gov- 
ernment becomes, in everything but 
title, the owner of the boat, and the 
Government may ask the owner to can- 
cei his insurance. 
_ “Incidently, the law has made it pos- 
sible for the ship owner to avoid most 
every liability, provided only that he 
gives the owner a seaworthy vessel. 
All Dependent Upon Insurance 
“In order to get a clear vision of 
just where marine insurance plays its 
pert in commercial transactions, trace 
step by step a sale of cotton by a 
‘lexas grower to a Liverpool merchant. 
With the various documents before 
mentioned the seller goes to hig local 
banker who arranges credit for him 
in the large centers such as New York 
and Liverpool. ‘All these credits are 
dependent upon the one fact that the 
goods are adequately insured, and in 
event of loss those who have advanced 
money will be recompensed. The ag- 
gregate of these transactions go to 
build up what is termed trade balances 
between countries. This brings us to 
the subject of foreign exchange, about 
which it is necessary for the marine 
underwriter to be always informed. 
“Before we leave this subject I wish 
io remind you that the draft, the bill 
of lading and the insurance certificate 
are all negotiable documents. I 
would also remind you that the ma- 
rine underwriter must be on the look- 
out for fictitious documents such as 
appeared in the case of the cotton 
frauds practiced in 1910. 
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“SECOND TO NONE IN SERVIC! 


Types of Ships 

“Problems of the marine underwrit- 
ers have been multiplied because of 
the increase in types of ships. There 
are four principal types, the sailing 
vessel, the auxiliary sailing vessel, the 
ircn and the steel steamer. The iron 
vessel will last much longer than the 
steel hull, because the iron is non-cor- 
iosive. The vessel with an internal 
combustion engine is a newer type, 
whch is becoming increasingly popu- 
iar. In underwriting it is necessary to 
know the merits and demerits of the 
various types, such as _ single and 
double deck, with or without bulk- 
heads, shelter and awning decks, ete. 
Whether the insured vessel is to carry 
a heavy or a light cargo is important. 
if a heavy cargo, additional care must 
he taken in loading, in order that the 
cargo shall not shift, and if it does, 
yrovision must be made to restore 
equilibrium. Therefore the marine un- 
derwriter must understand rules for 
loading. 

Lecture Room Crowded 

“Underwriters have been puzzled 
considerably by the tank type of steam- 
er, which for sometime after its in- 
tioduction was not structurally cor- 
rect. The assistance of the various 

(Continued on page 15) 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





MARSH & McLENNAN CHANGES 
Kennedy Brothers Training for Officer- 
ships—Walter Gleich Now Attached 
to New York Office 





Lawrence and Paul Kennedy, brothers, 
attached to the New York office of Marsh 
& McLennan, are respectively at the 
officers’ training camps at Camp Upton, 
N. Y., and Fort Dodge, Iowa. Taking 
the place of the Messrs. Kennedy and 
others who are now at the front, Marsh 
& McLennan have made several new ap- 
pointments in the New York office. 

E. J. Breen, until recently secretary 
of Jackson, Morse & Co., and previously 
with Johnson & Higgins, is now a placer 
with Marsh & McLennan. Fred. Weiss, 
formerly with Jos. M. Byrne & Co. in 
Jersey City, is now in the auditing de- 
partment. Walter Gleich, formerly with 
Macomber & Co., is now with Marsh & 
McLennan and has charge of several im- 
portant lines. Alexander Arno, who for 
seven years has been with Jones & 
Hadnot, is now in the liability depart- 
ment of Marsh & McLennan. 

* + * 

George R. Packard, of Stokes, Pack- 
erd, Haughton & ‘Smith, Philadephia, 
is chairman of a Pennsylvania State 
Committee of Insurance Men, which 
is organizing in every county to con- 
cuct a house-to-house canvass for the 
sule of W. &. S. 

*?. 8 
Join Marine Club 

Among the new members of the Ma- 
rine Insurance Club of New York are 
Stephen F. Barrett, Hutchinson, Rivinus 
Co.; Howard W. Beebe, Carpinter & 
Baker; A. C. Broderick, Com. Union 
Assurance Co.; Charles E. Buckton, Wm. 
H. McGee & Co.; Wesley A. Cale, North- 
ern Und. Agency; Earl J. Campazze, 
O'Keeffe & Lynch; C. S. Elder, Chubb 
& Son; B. S. Fuller, Ins. Co. of North 
America; T. H. Gasson, 2nd Russian Ins. 
Co.; Herbert Gavey, O. G. Orr & Co.; 
Frederick A. Grein, Wm. H. McGee & 
Co.; H. R. Howard, Johnson & Higgins; 
T. Catesby Jones, Har. Bigham & Eng- 
lar; Thomas W. Lamar, L. A. Wight & 
Co.; Werner Lugenbuhl, Parsons & Eg- 
gert; Frank J. Lynch, O’Keeffe & Lynch; 
Augustus Mackenzie, Jr., Mackenzie & 
Vail; John F. Macklin, Macklin, Brown 
& Purdy; Frederick B. McBride, Par- 
sons & Eggert; Louis H. May, Chubb 
& Son; Arthur J. O'Keeffe, O’Keeffe & 
Lynch; A. Mercer Parker, Platt & Far- 
hum; W. D. Phillips, Jr., Platt & Far- 
num; C. Sherwood Reddish, Mather & 
Co.; George L. Veith, Wm. H. McGee & 
Co.; Robert C. Walsh, Willcox-Peck & 
Hughes; Theodore H. Ward, Macklin, 
Brown & Purdy; D. L. Webster, North- 
ern Und. Agency; Harry H. Wood, D. 
D. S. Polhemus, Inc.; J. R. Wood, Math- 
er & Co. 

* + * 
J. R. Brennen Dies 

James R. Brennen, a Brooklyn bro- 
ker, who died a few days ago, belonged 
to the Masons, Brooklyn Civic Club, 
Invincible Club, Crescent Athletic Club, 
Auawanda Club. He had been suffer- 
ing from paralysis. 


ADVERTISE CUT RATES 





W. B. Renton Co., Inc., Circularize 
Brokers About National Automo- 
bile Mutual Casualty Co. 

There was mailed to the New York 
brokers this week the following an- 
nouncement of W. B. Renton & Co., 
general agents of the National Auto- 
mobile Mutual Casualty Co. at 80 Maiden 

Lane: 

“We have been appointed general 
agents of the National Automobile Mu- 
tual Casualty Company and can make 
a reduction of twenty per cent. of the 
conference rates on automobile liability, 
property damage, and collision insur- 
ance and will pay a commission of twen- 
ty per cent. 

“We issue policies giving the same 
coverage as given by all other casualty 
companies writing this class of automo 
bile insurance. 

“All business submitted will receive 
our very careful attention and prompt 
service and settlement of claims are 
guaranteed.” 


UNLICENSED INSURANCE 


Amount of Competition Which Admit- 
ted Companies in Canada Must 
Meet 
Canadian agents are exercised over 
the amount of unlicensed insurance 
which is growing every year. Results 

for two years follow: 
Amount of Amount of 
Nature of insurance, insurance, 
property insured. 1915. 1916. 
Lumber and lumber mills $15,488,299 $15,893,068 
Other industrial plants 
and mercantile’ estab- 
piduiivumatees 154,450,371 
40,649,711 


185,548,910 
36,499,877 


lishments 
Stock and merchandise... 
Railway property and 
COMMONS ccccvesccvercss 24,896,076 
Miscellaneous 286,140 


24,055,737 
806,290 


$235,770,597 $262,803,882 


Lloyds’ Association ...... $63,188,168 $55,864,594 
Reciprocal underwriters... 22,109,561 28,574,461 
Mutual. companies ....... 119,174,939 135,548,458 
Stock companies .........+ 31,297,929 412,816,369 


$235,770,597 $262,803,882 
Farmer & Ochs Move 
Farmer & Ochs this week moved 
from Pine Street to the Merchant Ma- 
rine House. 
*” + * 
Tannenbaum’s Offer 
Rates on the asylum and almshouse 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have been ad- 
vanced 32 per cent. I. Tannenbaum’s 
Sons, of New York, have offered the 
Poor Board of that city a sprinkler 
proposition with a ten year contract 
by which rates are reduced 30 per cent. 
The offer has been given considerable 
publicity in Wilkes-Barre papers. 
+ ” . 
Captain Pell at Jackson, S. C. 
Duncan C. Pell, Jr., formerly with 
the National of Hartford, in charge of 
their brokerage department in New 
York City, is at Camp Jackson, S. C., 
where he is a captain in the 324th In- 
fantry. 
+ + + 
Special for West Virginia 
Charles H. Knocke has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Home of 
New York in West Virginia, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. He has been 
with the St. Paul Fire & Marine. The 
change is effective February 1. 
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William Winter Lecture 
(Continued from page 14) 
classification societies has been -valu- 
able in following this and other least 

desirable types.” 

The room where the lecture was 
given seats about 250 and it was filled 
to capacity. The popularity of the 
course has far exceeded expectations. 
In order to get this place of meeting 
cne night a week for the remaining 


lectures, it has been necessary to 
change the night from Thursday to 


iriday. It was also decided to begin 
the lectures at 5:30 o’clock instead of 
5 o’clock and to close them at 7:15. 


Cheer up! The terraine of William 
Screet is becoming much less difficult 
to negotiate. 


J. G. Simmonds & Co., Inc., of Long 
Isiand City, has resigned the agency 
ot the Milwaukee Mechanics. 
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New Pool to Cover 
Munition Factories 


PLAN OF ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Statement by Walter G. Cowles, Vice- 
President of Travelers—Ten 
Company Members 





The ten companies in the coal mine 
“pool” have extended the idea to muni 
tion plants and other prohibited risks, 
where there is a conflagration hazard in 
compensation insurance. The carrier 
to be known as “The Associated Com 
panies.” This was decided at a confer- 
ence in Hartford last week. 

In the past munition plants and other 
concerns doing unusually dangerous 
work have found it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain compensation insur 
ance. No company would take the risk 
because of the catastrophe possibilities, 
which might wipe out reserves com- 
pletely. Two years ago ten companies 
decided to shoulder the risk in common 
for the coal mines. Now the idea has 
been extended to munition plants and 
other prohibited risks. In discussing 
the plan Walter G. Cowles, vice-president 
of the Travelers, issued the following 
statement this week: 

“Some two years ago ten of the lead- 
ing casualty companies (companies en- 
gaged in workmen's compensation lines) 
formed an association for co-insurance 
and re-insurance upon coal mines. The 
companies who are parties to the agree 
ment are as follows: , 

“The Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
The Employers’ Liability, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity, London Guarantee 
& Accident, Maryland Casualty, The 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, The Stand 
ard’ Accident, The Travelers Indemnity, 
The Travelers. 

The Associated Companies 

“These companies assumed as an op 
erating name ‘The Associated Com- 
panies.’ The handling of the coal min- 
ing risks has been very satisfactory, 
not only to the companies, but to policy- 
holders, State officials and the public 
generally and encouraged by the results 
obtained in this particular line, these 
same companies under the same operat- 
ing name have now entered into a sup 
plemental agreement to provide a co- 
insurance and re-insurance method for 
handling not only risks possessing an 
obvious element of collective hazard but 
risks which for other reasons are diffi- 
cult subjects of insurance for a single 
company. It is not feasible at this time 
to announce the classifications included 
in the list covered by the agreement, 
because those lists have only been tenta- 
tively prepared and will be subject to 
many changes as_ necessities arise. 
Perhaps the character of the risk to be 
undertaken can best be described by the 
term ‘prohibited risks,’ if we adopt the 
vernacular of the insurance offices. 

“These companies unanimously _ be- 
lieve that there should be no such thing 
as an uninsurable workmen’s compensa- 
tion risk if the elements of hazard are 
limited to those which are necessary 
and inherent in the business. The rea- 
son for the maintenance of a prohibited 
list by individual companies is that 
certain risks, because of the collective 


hazard involving possible injuries to 
many persons in one accident, or be- 


cause of other conditions which cannot 
be fully described except at great length, 
cannot be adequately distributed by one 
company, however large its premium in- 
come or however wide its distribution, 
under the existing practices and require- 
ments of compensation insurance. Com- 
pcnsation insurance properly written in- 
volves an unlimited policy undertaking 
o far as amount is concerned, and ordi- 
narily involves the requirement that the 
entire risk should be accepted by one 
company. Safety for both the policy- 
holder and the company is obtained only 
by sufficient distribution. Distribution 
is sometimes attempted by ordinary re- 
insurance methods. Under this practice 
one company takes the risk entire and 
re-insures parts of it with other com- 
panies. Such other companies are ordi- 
narily not disclosed to the policyholder, 
and the policyholder has no contract re- 


lation with them. Such _ re-insurance 
methods fail to meet the peculiar re- 
quirements imposed by compensation 


and, therefore, other methods should be 
devised which will positively provide 
not only cohesiveness and continuity of 
the re-insuring interests but also uni- 
form treatment of difficult risks and 
maximum protection to both the em- 
ployer and employe engaged in haz 
ardous undertakings. 
Principles of Co-Insurance 

“The principles of co-insurance have 
been applied to insurance contracts from 
time immemorial. If two or more com 
panies accept the same risk, the result- 
ing loss is in effect the joint and several 
obligation of those companies. The dif- 
ficulties presented by this method of un 
derwriting are that it not only requires 
a number of independent policies, but 
under existing rules in many States it 
requires payment of the full premium 
rate to each of the insuring companies. 
In addition to all this there is a lack 
of cohesiveness and continuity in an ar 
rangement which involves independent 
underwriting because the policy of one 
insurer might expire or be canceled 
while the policies of other insurers 
were continuing and the relations of the 
remaining insurers would change be- 
cause of that fact. 

“The arrangement 
handling these difficult risks is in real- 
ity an extension and simplification of 
the long existing theory of co-insurance 
rendered uniform and certain by a joint 
and several policy rather than by in- 
dependent policies of companies involv- 
ing a joint and several obligation. This 
leads to an arrangement which has been 
successfully employed for coal mining 
isks for the past two years and which 
will now be further employed for the 
risks contemplated by the new agree- 
ment. Each company will transact its 
cwn business, fully administer its own 
risks, and in eVery respect preserve its 
identity. These companies, however, 
express the belief that the maximum of 
insurance protection should be available 
to such employers and can thus be actu- 
ally provided. 

A Stock Insurance Argument 

“The undertaking to provide indem- 
nity should not be the only undertaking 
in a well considered compensation pol- 
icy. Insurance carriers which would 
adequately and properly discharge their 
duty, not only to the employer and the 
employe, but to the public, must fur- 
nish their policyholders with a service 
calculated to improve the safety of work- 
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As an assei (0 any agency, by every test that counts, the 
_ NATIONAL UNION is unquestionably a company whose repre- a] 
| Sentation good agents should seek. ‘a 
| measure of co-operaiion, its facilities and service have given it a 
| a conspicuous place in 5000 offices throughout the United States. 4) 
_ To experienced and properly qualified agents the NATIONAL 
| UNION can prove its worth in numerous ways. Are you willing 
| to be convinced of facts already proven to others who have 
gained satisfaction and profit in a pleasant business relationship? 
Shall we send a Special Agent to discuss the subject with you? ia 
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men and minimize accidents, thereby 
producing an ultimate reduction in the 
insurance cost and avoiding as well a 
vast economic waste. In the discharge 
of that duty The Associated Companies 
will offer to their policyholders their 
combined knowledge and _ experience, 
with the practical and useful suggestions 
resulting therefrom, to accomplish this 
most beneficent purpose of compensation 
insurance. 

“We realize that as insurers of the 
workmen's compensation obligation 
stock companies alone can provide such 
means as are contemplated in this agree- 
ment for the proper distribution of such 
risks and for the safety service which 
such risks should have. We will frankly 
claim in our own behalf that no other 
form of insurance outside of stock. in- 
surance can offer an equivalent form 
of protection and service. Neither the 
gross assets nor the capital and surplus 
of the companies concerned in _ this 
agreement as of December 31, 1917, can 
be accurately stated at this moment, but 
the gross assets of The Associated Com- 
panies at the end of 1916 were $304,031,- 
070, and the combined capital and sur- 
plus of these companies at the same date 
were $51,131,097, the difference between 
these two amounts representing reserves 
required by law or voluntarily main- 
tained for the protection of policyhold- 
ers. The statements of December 31, 
1917, will show an appreciable increase 
in these amounts. 

A Valuable Service 
“In conclusion, then, it may be def- 
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initely announced that The Associated 
Companies under this agreement are 
prepared to furnish workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance protection of unusual 
financial strength and reliability to any 
form of employment or line of business 
not ordinarily written by individual 
companies or by other insurance organ- 
izations if the employer in a given risk 
will give proper attention to and pro- 
vide suitable remedy for the unfavorable 
elements of the risk which are within 
his control. Under this arrangement all 
risks possessed of whatever degree of in- 
herent and necessary hazards can easily 
obtain workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance of the best and only reliable kind. 
The prohibited list of the future, there- 
fore, will include only those employers 
who, because of indifference, unwilling- 
ness or deliberate design, refuse to im- 
prove and maintain the moral and such 
of the physical conditions of their risks 
as are capable of improvement and 
which, if unimproved, constitute a haz- 
ard against which no insurance should 
under any circumstances be _ provided. 
The prohibited list of the future, there- 
fore, will only include such risks as are 
in that list from their own choice. 

“Of course one reason for making 
these provisions for the safe distribu- 
tion of loss lies in the requirements of 
those who are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of war materials. Perhaps it may 
be said, therefore, that The Associated 
Companies have volunteered for a valu- 
able and effective service without wait- 
ing to be drafted.” 
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For Manhattan 


LOW MINIMUM PREMIUM LIKELY 
Four Territories and Four Classifica- 
tions Proposed—Probable 
Boundaries 
Relative to the plan for redistrict- 
ing and re-rating the Borough of Man- 
hattan for general liability, the com- 
mittee of nine has adopted the report 
of the sub-committee of three. The 
whole subject has been referred back 
to the committee of three with power 
to formulate Manual rules for the ap- 
plication of the new rates and to set 

a time for their effectiveness. 

The rates for both area and frontage 
will vary according to the territory in 
which the risk is located and the class 
in which it falls. As there are four 
aistinct territories and four classifica- 
tions there will be sixteen different 
rates. The system of minimum premi- 
ums has been virtually dispensed with 
for the reason that the question of 
minimum premiums will not have to 
be considered. However, there are 
small houses in various parts of the 
city on which a minimum premium of 
$15 will apply and this minimum ap- 
plies to the entire borough. 

As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press the committee of three is meet- 
ing to adopt the proposed Manual 
rules and approve other matters, after 
which a meeting of all the companies 
interested will be called to hear final 
chjections and suggestions to the plan 
as proposed. 

Territorial Divisions 

The proposed boundaries of the 
four territorial divisions are as _ fol- 
lows: 


Te y No. I n E. St. ar 

Ave to Sth Ave t th ot Manha 
Ave. to ( mbus Av to W. 7 St 

N jas Ave. to St. Nicholas Place to W 
55th St. to Harlem River to Spuyten Duyvi 
Creek to Harlem Ship Canal to Hudson Rive 


W. 70th St. to B’way to 


ree difierent se 
iti . Houstor St. I 
River to B'way to 4th St. to 6th Ave. to Gree: 

















wi Ave. to 7th Ave. to B’way to W. 48th St 
to Hudson River to W. Houston. 

From 23d St. to 96th St. E. of 3d Ave., 
St. Ni 
155t! Ne 

7th Ave. t 
hattan Ave 
St. to H 
to Bowe 
East R 

1 Ave 
» Bw 
From 96th St. at the East River to 5th Ave 
110th St. to 7th Ave. to 120th St. to East 
River to 96th St. 
Territory No. 4. East River ver st 
I 14th St. to 3d Ave. t 3Jowe » at 





Sq. to Oliver St. to East River 
Four Classifications 

The four classifications are: 

A. Apartments without stores. 

B. Apartments with stores. 

C. “Walk-ups” without stores. 

D. “Walk-ups” with stores. 

The committee’s conclusions are 
based on the 1913 experience which 
shows the average loss ratio in Man- 
hattan on O. & T. liability to be 159 
per cent. Using this experience the 
projected rates would show a loss 
ratio of 47.8 per cent. In figuring the 
pure premium the committee qon- 
sidered the allocated expense as part 
of the pure premium. In figuring the 
rates the pure premiums were loaded 
fifty per cent. to care for acquisition 


American Surety 


LEWIS H. PARRY VICE-PRESIDENT 


A. F. Lafrentz Comptroller, D. H. Cook 
Superintendent of Agencies— 
Other Promotions 


Lewis H. Parry, of Mexico City, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Mexican Surety Company, a_ subsidi- 
ary of the American Surety, has been 
elected vice-president of the parent 
company. His headquarters will re- 
main in Mexico City. He is a brother 
of F. J. Parry, who, at the annual meet- 
ing of the company last Tuesday, was 
ie-elected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Surety, with headquarters at the 
home office in New York. F. J. Parry 
relinquishes the office of superintendent 
of agencies, formerly held in conjunc- 
tion with that of vice-president, in or- 
cer to obtain more time for executive 
work. D. H. Cook, who has been as 
sistant superintendent of agencies, be- 
comes superintendent of agencies suc- 
ceeding Mr. Parry, while Harry A 
formerly Eastern District spe- 
cial agent becomes assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

A. F. Lafrentz Comptroller 

Arthur F. Lafrentz was elected comp 
troller and W. C. Lloyd deputy comp 
troller. A. E. Cotterell was chosen 
manager of the schedule department 
and J. L. Tuthill becomes manager of 
tne re-insurance division. All other 
cfficers of the company were re-elected. 

Lewis H. Parry has been a_ repre 
sentative of the company, directly or 
indirectly, for eighteen years. He be 
gan with it in New York as a travel- 
ing auditor, later becoming manager of 
the company’s interests in Mexico, 
where he has done much creditable 
work handling the difficult problems 
presented during the unsettled politi 
cai conditions there Mr. Cook has 
been with the company for seventeen 
vears, formerly as traveling auditor 
from which he worked through various 
positions in which he gained a wide 
experience. Mr. Reiss has spent fif 
teen years with the American Surety. 
A. F. Lafrentz has been secretary 
treasurer of the American Audit Com 
rany and deputy comptroller of the 
American Surety. W. C. Lloyd was 
fermerly junior clerk in the account 
ing department. 


he iss, 


expense, taxes, inspections, loss ex 
pense and administration or home of 
fice expense. In many sections rates 
will be lower and in others higher, as 
shown to be justified by the experience 

Particular credit for this important 
work is due to Messrs. Payne, of the 
Travelers; Sturges, of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, and Wilkins, of the Commer 
cial Casualty, ably assisted by Messrs. 
Collins, of the Casualty Insurance Ex 
change and Ryan, of the Insurance De 
partment. 
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Re-Insurance of 
Lines Considered 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT’S ACTION 


Follows Company’s Decision to Drop 
Liability, Accident and 
Plate Glass 

Announcement has been made by 
Vice-President William Hugh Harris of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, that the discon 
tinuance of the liability, personal acci 
dent and plate glass business would be 
referred for ratification to the directors, 
following the annual stockholders’ meet 
ing. The Company has a large volume 
of fidelity, surety and burglary business, 
which has always been very profitable, 
while the liability business as a whole, 
has proved quite the reverse. The Com 
pany entered the casualty field in 1910 
and the following year embarked ex 
tensively upon the employers’ liability 
business, which, as with most com 
panies, proved most unprofitable. 

Says “Nothing in It” 

“The Fidelity and Deposit” said Mr 
Harris, in commenting on the proposed 
move “has been writing casualty busi 
ness for eight years, and the figures 
convince us that there is nothing in it 
This is particularly true of the liability 
business wth the new loss reserve re 
quirements of 60 per cent. with the most 

gilant care necessary to keep acquisi 
tion cost and operating expenses plus 
taxes within 40 per cent. On the other 
hand, the Company has always showed 

good profit on the fidelity, surety and 
burglary lines, some years a very sub 
stantial one Our net premium from 
those lines were in excess of $4,000,006 
a year in 1917, and with them receiving 
cur undivided attention the possibili 
ties are large for their further develop 
ment 

Profit in Surety Lines 

“We still have the old fashioned and 
almost obsolete idea that one of the 
aims of insurance companies is for un 
derwriting profit Indeed the idea 
seems almost extinct. There is nothing 
in particular to be gained by maintain 
ing an extensive casualty organization 
merely to take in and pay out money 


with the accent on the ‘Out.’ Our 


casualty ratios are normal in compari 
son with other companies, but existing 
casualty loss ratios in general would 
seem to be abnormal if the present ac 
quisition and operating costs are proper. 

“The Company's surety business in re 


cent years has aggregated a very large 
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profit, while the liability business has 
radically reduced that profit annually. 
We do not feel that our loss experience 
on the casualty business is unique. 
Statements for the 1917 operations of 
the various casualty companies are not 
available, but they will hardly be better 
than those for 1916. In that year the 
four companies generally regarded as 
being the leaders in the casualty field, 
showed in their reports to the insur- 
ance departments, a combined under- 
writing loss of $1,537,317 on the tre 
rendous volume of $49,820,680 in net 
premiums. 
Could Not Break Even 

“Such companies have everything in 
cheir favor, viz; the volume necessary 
to good average, the distribution of 
business, minimized overhead expense 
ratios and old well established agency 
organizations, the same as we enjoy in 
the surety business. These are all big 
favorable factors, but these four com- 
panies according to their filed state 
ments could not break even on un 
derwriting. On the other hand for 1916 
operations, the records show that the 
four leading surety companies made a 
handsome underwriting profit on a vol 
ume of fidelity and surety business of 
less than one-third of the casualty 
volume mentioned above. You could not 
ask for an argument much more con 
vincing. 

Just Like Compensation 

“You will recollect that the wisdom 
of our eliminating workmen's compensa 
tion was seriously questioned by some 
at the time. The: Fidelity & Deposit, 
never took a step for which it is more 
thankful. A few still maintain that 
there is profit in the compensation busi 
ness for the carrier, but perhaps this 
is the tendency to whistle while you 
are going through a cemetery at night, 
to keep up your courage. We now feel 
much the same way about the general 
casualty business and believe that very 
few companies can show any underwrit 
ing profit in it That is none of our 
concern, however. 

“We regret exceedingly that to a 
move such as we are now taking, it 
is dangerous to give premature publi 
city Nevertheless, our agency organi 
zation and employes may rest assured 
that they will be tended every reason 
able opportunity to complete new ar 
rangements and that the Fidelity Com 
pany stands ready to assist them in 
every way it consistently can toward 
that end. 

Considering Re-insurance 

“Although personal accident and 
health policy benefits are ridiculous 
from the viewpoint of premium charged 
and although plate glass rates always 
appear to be several laps behind the 
current price of glass, our accident and 
plate glass departments over a period 
of eight years have showed very normal 
loss ratios. Re-insurance offers for the 
entire casualty business are being con 
sidered, and also re-insurance governed 
by territorial and agency arrangements 
It may be decided, however, to ask 
some of our agents to rewrite their 
casualty business for the unexpired 
policy term, in such companies as they 
may elect to represent Most of our 
surety representatives will handle our 
burglary line and it will be developed 
aggressively along with the surety.” 
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Globe Indemnity’s Record 

Out of approximately 108 men, sub- 
ject to service with the government, 
employed by the Globe Indemnity, 47 
have already entered active war service. 
This is 483 per cent. of the company’s 
entire grown male staff. Of the 47 
men in the service, 11 are commissioned 
officers, 27 volunteers, 10 conscripted 
and 10 were in some branch of the mil- 
itary service prior to the declaration of 
war. 

The Globe Indemnity employes, dur- 
ing the second Liberty Loan campaign, 
sold bonds to the amount of $492,150, 
to 2,601 subscribers. 

The names of the men in the service 
of the government to date are as fol- 
lows: 

Navy—J. C. Acevedo, Donald T. Mun- 
son, Frank A. Briggs, Edwin R. Kelly, 
Charles H. Scott, Jr., Donald G. Sher- 
win, R. Brooke Thomas, C. B. M., W. P. 
Sweet. 

Artillery—Bruce D. Brighton, Russell 
Lee, Thomas A. Smith, Jr., Raymond L. 
Choate, Lieut. Albert E. Gunther, Jr., 
Frank D. Mohoney, Jr., Edward C. 
Meehan, Edmund R. Powers, Lieut. Ed 
win S. Sweeney. 


Field Signal Battalion—W. J. Jones, 
Wray Allen. 
Infantry—Edgar V. Treacy, Lieut. 


Harlan W. Short, Russell H. Lockwood, 
George K. Beers, Capt. M. F. Waltz, Jr., 
Kk. Henry Roussos, Robert E. Reed, Fred 
©. Steup, Lieut. Thomas J. Hearn, Harry 
Kk. Ketcham, Milton L. Powell, H. M. 
King, Emmett B. McDonald, John D. 
McGreevey, Lieut. Joseph A. Swett, Har- 
old C. Taylor, Henry S. Todd, Vincent 
C. Warren, James L. Weldon, Major; 
Lieut. Howard D. Wright, Lieut. Charles 
A. McClintock. 

Hospital Corps—Lieut. James H. 
Brothers, Jr., Sergt. J. T. Casey. 

Ambulance Corps—Charles J. 
gan. 

Machine Gun Battery—Southard Out- 
water. 

Aviation—Ernest R. 
Royal Flying Corps. 

Truck Train—Donald J. 


Mehe- 


Stock, Lieut., 


Duncan, Ser- 


geant. 
M. O. T. Co.—Urban B. Harris. 
* * K 
Royal Building Flagpole 
William Street witnessed a_ good 


sumple of general liability hazard last 
Saturday when the flag pole of the 
Royal Building was blown over by the 
severe storm of Friday night and liter- 
ally hung by a thread. The main en. 
trance of the building, 84 William 
Street, was roped off, and entrance to 
the building was througk the office of 
the Queen Insurance Company. Among 
the companies in the building are Royal 
Indemnity, Hartford, Massachusetts B. 
& I, Fidelity & Deposit, Royal, Queen 
end London Assurance fire companies. 
+ * o*” 
Why Experience Failed 

Manager Leon §8. Senior, of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board, 
says in his annual report regarding 
experience rating in New York State: 

“Searching for the causes that have 
contributed to the failure of experience 
rating in this State, it is altogether 
probable that primarily such failure is 
due to the fact that in the perfection 
of experience rating plans it was deem- 
ed necessary to arrive at results by 
compromise. At times the compromise 
involved views that went deeply into 
the fundamental principles of insur- 








ance, 
who hold to the opinion that experi- 
cuce rating will prove successful in 
practice only when due recognition is 
given to the fact that individual expe- 
rence becomes increasingly important 
with the size of the risk and that actual 
instead of artificial experience is the 
proper standard for appraising the 
hazard as a foundation for a prospec- 
tive rate. Nor will the practice of 
exp rience rating receive or become 
entt'ed to proper recognition until the 
subject is entirely removed from the 
realm of competitive discussion and 
studi-d from a purely scientific point 
of view.” 


There are quite a number of us 


+ * + 


American Surety Figures 

Preliminary returns made by the 
American Surety for 1917 show that 
th» Company paid claims amounting to 
$783,513, the number of claims being 
2.272. Net premium re‘veipts amount- 
ed to $4,159,337, an increase of $469,- 
768. The number of local representa- 
tives December 31, 1917, was 13,907, 
an increase of 356. These representa- 
tives report through forty-one branch 
offices. 

+” * a 
Fidelity & Casualty Figures 

Writings of the Fidelity & Casualty 
for last year are summarized as _ fol- 
lows: Bonding $1,182,519; burglary 
$785,963; plate glass $465,193; boiler 
and fly wheel $638,256; liability $3,- 
999,373; accident $3,659,224; total $12,- 


750,528. The increase in writings over 
1916 is $2,371,118. 


* ca a” 
See Senior 
If there is still anybody in the in- 
surance business who wishes to cut 
down the H. C. of L., let him consult 
‘anager Senior of the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board. Last year 
the expenses of the Board were $108,- 
506, in 1916 $115,612 and in 1915 $135,- 
452. 
* A + 
Seek Easiest Road 

Because it is just a little easier is 
the answer to the old question: Why 
‘lo accident and health insurance agents 
persist in soliciting those who already 
carry insurance or who have had a pol- 
icy and let it lapse? It requires just 
a little less effort, a little less talk- 
ing, to “get” the man who has once 
bad a policy. He knows by experience 


C. A. CRAIG, President 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 








what the proposition is and it’s “yes 
or “no” and that settles it. The man 
who is making his debut as a policy- 
holder treads cautiously and must be 
ied most of the way. Only 25 per cent. 
of the working men are insured at any 
one time, but somehow most agents 
would rather seek prospects there than 
emong the other seventy-five per cent. 
* + os 
Bureau Men in Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer E. W. Miller and 
Actuary Michelbacher, of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau, are in Washington this week. 
oe + * 


Should Be Great Business 

No wonder there is always plenty of 
work for the industrial accident and 
health man. Eighty-five per cent. of 
his business would lapse in the course 
of a year if he did not keep after it 
constantly. And yet, it ought to be an 
even greater business than that of in- 
dustrial life because it appeals to a 
man’s own personal comfort during his 
lifetime. Why it has not reached 
larger proportions is often attributable 
to companies treating it as a sort of 
side line. The money necessary for 
proper development is not forthcoming 
and the monthly payment or industrial 
cepartment languishes accordingly. 

MEET IN ALBANY 

A meeting of the board of directors 
of the Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York was held at Albany 
yesterday, at which time matters of 


more than usual importance to the 
federation movement in this State 


were considered. President Edgar M. 
Griffiths, of the Ten Byck & Lansing 
Insurance Agency, states that among 
the subjects to be discussed are ways 
and means of increasing the member- 
ship and legislation. A. C. Hegeman, 
president of KE. C. Anderson Company, 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, headed the New York delegation 
to Albany and reported that the inter- 
est in the federation movement is so 
great that nearly every New York City 
director had announced his intention of 
attending the meeting. 


BROOKLYN AGENCY TAKEN OVER 

George Chesbro, Jr., has taken over 
the agency of Brown & Chesbro, 144 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, and George 
Chesbro has resigned as agent for the 
Teutonia of Pittsburgh. 
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_ Do You Know that a 
DIGEST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION CASES IN THE HIGHER COURTS 


Is published on the third Saturday of each month in THE WEEKLY 
These digests cover every state and territory where 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws are now in effect. 
has been conducted ever since Workmen’s Compensation went into effect 
in each state, and is complete up to date. 
and numerous cross-references are made to parallel cases both in the 
courts and before the Industrial Boards. 
Industrial Board decisions are reported every week. 

Indexed Bound Volumes of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER can be 

obtained at $3.50 each containing the back files of these cases. 
Subscription to THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER is Only Five Dollars Per Annum 
Sample Copies on Request 
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JOHN T. STONE’S REPORT 





Discussion of Compensation and Lia- 
bility Reserves—Refers to De- 
pression of Securities 
A record of unusual prosperity is con- 
tained in the annual report which Pres- 
ident John T. Stone, of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, submitted to his 
stockholders at their annual meeting. 
Mr. Stone reviewed the operations for 
the year, 1917, in detail, and showed 
that business went away ahead of that 

for the previous year. 

Premiums for 1917 were $3,548,351.81 
larger than for 1916. It is explained 
that this was produced to a great ex- 
tent by excess and additional premiums 
on liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion policies. 


Discusses Increase 


“As such premiums are fully earned 
when received,” said President Stone, 
“it is not necessary to set up any por- 
tion of them as unearned premium re- 
serve. Therefore, the increase in our 
premium reserve, resulting from our in- 
creased writings, is only $1,151,785.72. 
This increase is spread over all classes 
of our business, each of which recorded 
a very substantial growth in volume 
during the year. 

“The application to the increased pre- 
mium writings, of the percentage pre- 
scribed by law for the purpose of pro- 
viding claim reserves against workmen’s 
compensation and liability policies, re- 
quires an addition to those reserves as 
they were a year ago, of $645,491. 

“It is possible that this legal percent- 
age may not prove to be high enough 
to meet ultimate claim requirements. 
In view of this possibility, it has been 
thought wise to set aside a voluntary 
additional reserve of $250,000. A some- 
what detailed statement of the consid- 
erations which suggest this possibility 
will be found in my last report. By 
way of attemptng to meet these consid- 
erations there has been an advance in 
premium rates during the year 1917; 
and, in order to cover in part the war 
increase in the expense of furnishing 
service, other than indemnities paid, to 
policyholders, an increase in rates of 5 
per cent. on workmen’s compensation 
insurance and of 10 per cent. on liabil- 
ity insurance, went into effect January 
1, 1918. Similar increases in rates on 
other classes of casualty insurance, and 
surety bonding to cover increased cost 
of service are either in effect or in con- 
templation at this time. 


“The present abnormal depression in 
the market values of investment secur- 
ities, incident to the universal disturb- 
ances and readjustments brought about 
by the war, has been considered by a 
committee of State insurance commis- 
sioners in conference with chief execu- 
tives of insurance companies. Upon the 
recommendation of that committee the 
convention of insurance commissioners 
has decided to use a schedule of valua- 
tion prices deduced from average calcu- 
lations of prices prevailing during the 
past fifteen months. It it believed that 
this schedule represents a nearer ap- 
proximation to real values than the 
prices quoted on December 31, 1917. We 
have applied that schedule to our in- 
vestment securities and have thus en- 
countered a total apparent depreciation 
of $185,264.92 in their value.” 
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The agent who is in- 
Getting Help terested in his future 
With and who is loyal to 
Adiustments the company will so 
i handle his business 
that when claims are presented he will 
pay close attention to the prompt in- 
vestigation of them and forward an 
early report to the home office. This 
expedites adjustment and enables the 
company to give service which is so 
much desired by all concerned.. Oc- 
casionally it may be necessary for 
agents to handle adjustments where 
the assured expects more thar the 
policy provides. On such occasions 
the agent should never lose his nerve 
because if he had properly classified 
the risk and explained the contract 
he should have very little trouble in 
satisfying the assured that the claim 
is being properly adjusted. One good 
Move on such claims is to call on some 
other claimant who may have had a 
similar claim which was satisfactorily 
adjusted and have him explain to his 
fellow workman the real conditions of 
the contract. We have seen this plan 
adopted by many agents with great 
guccess.—“The Fieldman.” 
« * a” 


The general order of the 

Cutting day is to consérve in every 

out department of life. We 

Waste are asked by our Govern- 

ment to help in every way 
we can to use the material at hand to 
the very best advantage. This rule 
does not apply solely to the food and 
the fuel of the country, but to every 
other department of the home and 
business world. 

It would seem to us that there is no 
business where a greater saving can 
be made than in the insurance busi- 
ness in all its branches. The waste 
oi paper, postage and credit is ter- 
rible. We see every year tons of pa- 
per used in our advertising matter 
which we know gathers only dust in 
the agent’s office. None of it gets to 
the spot where it can help in gathering 
business, for which purpose it was 
created. We see other agents using 
this material in a way which is purely 
waste, for but a small quantity can 
ever reach the heart of the prospect 
because it is not properly used. 

The greatest waste, however, is in 
the credit system used. Several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in premiums are 
recorded each year that must after 
wards be cancelled flat as not taken. 
Much of this can be saved if only real 
orders are accepted. The idea of writ- 
ing a policy in the fond expectation 
that the prospect can be made to take 
it afterward is the cause of much of 
the waste. You are no salesman un- 
less you can sell the goods and those 
goods are not sold when you get a 
promise to merely look over a sample. 
In such cases use a sample policy--we 
supply those for you. Our general ex- 
perience teaches us that when a policy 
has been left with the prospect for 
thirty days “to look over’ he very 
Tarely overlooks it if in the meantime 
an accident happens. If no cause for 
claim arises, then he may return if 
not wanted Fverv single agent of 

company can save a lot if he wil! 

deliver a policy only upon an order so 

to do, and with the understanding that 

an earned premium will be paid for the 

time the policy is used.—The “Standard 
Cog.” 

* * * 

Large policies are not so 

Not Keen popular as they frequent- 

for Large ly were, and as time goes 

Policies by we feel certain that 

the life companies will 
take exactly the position that this com- 
Pany has maintained. The life com- 
Panies’ explanation is that a very 
Wealthy man reached that level in one 
of two ways—first, he inherited his 


CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





wealth, or, second, he is self-made. It 
is contended that the man to whom a 
fortune may be handed down follows 
a form of living which is not condu- 
cive to good health and sound health. 
On the other hand, the man who has 
been obliged to build up his fortune 
usually does so by extremely hard work 
and high pressure methods. High pres- 
sure methods cannot be used without 
paying a physical penalty, and at the 
climax of success, therefore, we fre- 
quently find men unfit physically and 
unsound for accident or disability in- 
surance. 

In other words, the physical risk of 
these men is not so good generally as 
that of the poorer man. The rich man 
eats and drinks too much. His. work 
is of a strainy type,’ which tends to 
pull down his physical resistance. We 
find, too, in our experience, that men 
o: large’ fortunes frequently obtain 
those large fortunes by plunging. Somé- 
times an extra plunge brings down the 
fertune with a crash. ThoSe cases are 
not unknown and when that happen 
it lays the foundation for the suicidd, 
or the self-inflicted, injury. Right at 
this point, let us make it. clear that the 
man who is.rich is nots always the 
man who makes’ a fair and equitable 
claim. The man whg.is high up so- 
cially is the very man’ who seeks to 
protect that ‘social position from the 
loss by the use of his insurance policy, 
and’social position is no barrier to self- 
inflicted injury. In fact, it seems to be 
an inducement to just such cases.—The 
“Standard Cog.” 





NEW AMSTERDAM’S PREMIUMS 





More Than $3,000,000 in 1917—Shows 
Increase of More Than 
$900,000 





Figures now available show that the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company en- 
joyed a prosperous year in 1917. The 
premium income account of the com- 
pany for the twelve months was slightly 
in excess of $3,000,000. This represents 
an increase of approximately $900,000 
over the previous fiscal year. 

In insurance circles a great deal of 
comment has been made on the favor- 
able showing of the company, creating 
as it has in three years a surety busi- 
ness of nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Increases in premium and claim re- 
serve needed to transact the volume of 
business reported totaled about $600,- 
000. In the face of these increases, 
however, it is understood that the com- 
pany will not suffer any loss of surplus 
on account of the year’s operations. 





Harry C. Michael has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the Maryland 
Assurance Corporation. Mr. Michael 
was formerly with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company, both in the home office 
and at the Charlotte (N. C.) agency. 
W. G. Chandler has been made agency 
supervisor for the New England and 
Northern New York territory, and he 
will establish headquarters in Albany. 
H. B. Wands will represent the Mary- 
land Assurance as agency supervisor in 
Southern territory. His offices will be 
located in either Atlanta or Charlotte. 





MANAGERS MUST GIVE BOND 





Bureau Makes Rates for Those in 
Charge of Charity Enter 
tainments 





By Ordinance No. 163 of the City 
of New York, managers of charity en- 
tertainments are required to give “bond 
to the city with sufficient surety to 
be approved by the commissioner of 
licenses in the penal sum which shall 
be fixed by such commissioner con- 
ditioned for the due observance of 
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RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Russell R, Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 
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DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 
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the provisions of law or ordinance re- 
lating to such entertainments.” The 
Towner Rating Bureau has made rates 
for these bonds as follows: One per 
cent. on penalty of bond for any term 
up to one year. Annual renewals, 
one per cent. The earned minimum Insurance Company in the World 

for short term or renewal is one per LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
cent. ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 

United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 


Entering Brokerage Field 
Chester M. Cloud, formerly casualty 
manager in New York for the Fidelity 
& Deposit, has entered the brokerage 
business in that city, in the office of 
H. W. Schaefer Company. 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that ycu are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,00c under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, fae face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar. 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $509 PER WEEK during such disability, but no: 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $2, PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? An 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 
Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
arolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, 
North 
Kansas, Missouri. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building 


Concord, New Hampshire 




















PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year aprly for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 


Investigate 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 








In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results fom ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 

2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















Capacity For Local Agents 
You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with 1mmediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1015 California St. #4 si St. Nicollet Ave. 
EW YORE DENVER LUTE INNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. a St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St 

DETROI ONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 











————— 


Associated Mutual | 
Agency Incorporated 


B. J. ALLEY, Manager 


68 William St., New York 





Exceptional Facilities for Writing 
Business Throughout the United States 


———$———————— 
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| American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital........ $1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force........... (over).... $42,400,000 
IL in gn ginek ws wchesd: Oe ko (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for................ 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 














